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THE MODEST STUDENT OF POICTIERS. 





BY C. DONALD MACLEOD, 





‘Domini; ego bene video quod non estis caules !”’ 


Abont a century ago, in the pleasant city of Poictiers, lived a certain 
wight, yclept Bernard D’Egville. His fether was an old officer who had 
fought for the oriflamme in many a well contested battle. But his son 
plagued him wonderfully; for he was perfectly incurable in his bash- 
fulness. In vain did the old General lecture him; in vain did he pray to 
him, tease him, ridicule him. He would stand twisting his fingers to- 
gether and blushing like a peony; and if his father went a step too far, 
he would burst into tears. 

** Ventre St. Gris !"’ would the General swear, for he affected antique 
oaths. “ Ventre St. Gris! the fellow is too modest for anything.” 

Yet was Bernard very handsome, tall, and athletic, and when not no- 
ticed, graceful; and withal, the best scholar for many leagues around. 

‘* My dear madame,”’ said the elder D’Egville to his lady; ‘‘ My dear 
madame, we must make a soldier of Bernard.” 

“That, I think, is impossible, General; he never could summon cov- 
rage enough for it.” 

“Courage!” roared the General; ‘‘ zounds, madame, my son cannot be 
a coward !” 

“ Nay, General, but I mean mora! courage, to withstand the raillery of 
hie companions, and so forth.” 

“Thou mayest say sooth dame, but we must e’en try him.” 

So the old General wrote to an old fellow-soldier after this fashion : 
“My dear Marechal— 

“E have a boy here whom I want to make a soldier of. I would like 
my old friend to oversee him; for I can trast him to your friendship and 
think him as safé as when under my own wing. But he is awfully mo 
dest; in fact, sheepish; yet has many good qualities. If you accept the 
charge, so write, and believe me ever affectionately, 


« Yours. 
“Fert D’Eesvitur.” 


And in the course of a week there came the following answer: 


“ Dear Felix— 
“Send Bernand. We'll cure bim. 


“ Thine. 


Then what a bustle there was in the house. What a packing of clethes, 


Martiesy.” 


and cautions from the General to Bernard, to take care of bis purse ; and 
directions from the old lady to the servant, to take care of his master. 

Bebold then our hero, wrapped in his roquelaire, his pockets filled 
with money, and his body upon a steed of trae Gascen bone, and strong 
ag an elephant 


He plodded on and passed the night at a hostel, without adventure. 
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cried out, “ Truly, sir, thy horse would be a 


The next morning found him at the gates of Paris, and as the sentry 
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fortune to a worker in bone; 
he would make dice enough for the whole world.” Bernard bung his 
head and blushed right redly. 

But he rode forward and soon found the hotel of the Marechal Mar- 
tigny. The Marechal received him kindly and somewhat dissipated bis 
modesty. 

In the course of the day he introduced him to those who were to be 
his companions. Ten or a dozen wild young men they were, and the 
minute the commander’s back was turned they began to take the bear- 
ings of their new camerade. They were at dinner. 

“Gentlemen,” said a young lieutenant, rising to his feet, ‘I propose 
the health of Monsieur —— what’s Monsieur’s first name.” 

“ Bernard” stammered our hero. 

“ Ah, good ! well gentlemen, bumpers to the health of Liewtenant Ber- 
nerd D’Egville, and may he soon be commander of the forces.” 

The toast being drank with all honors, his neighbor whispered to Ber- 
nard that he must reply. But this he was incapable of doing. Amid a 
good deal of badinage, which produced only blushes from him, a German 
officer at table, more than two thirds tipsey exclaimed— 

“Let him alone he is too much of a fool to say anything ; a perfect 
idiot.” This was instantly combatted by a young Frenchman—and high 
words arose. 

‘« Don’t quarrel gentlemen !”” said the Major. 

“ No it is not worth while on such a subject” said the German. “Why 
he is so stupid that I do not believe an insult would wake him.” And 
so speaking he flung the remnants of his wine in Bernard’s face. 

Ip the midst of the hubbub that ensued ; the Marechal entered and 
the next day the German was court-martialed and cashiered. 

“« Why did. you not resent this,” asked the Marechal. 

D'Egville stammered, blushed, and mumbled something about “ con- 
fusion—did’nt think’’—and so forth. 

“ Sir,” said the soldier, “ I would recommend you to go home to-mor- 
row morning and study for the Church. Give my respects to your father 
and tell him I say that you are entirely too modest for the army.” 

And Bernard went home the next morning. 
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“ The fact is, my dear madam,” said General D’Egville. “ We must 
try and marry him; if wedlock won’t cure him, I don’t know what will.” 

‘As you please, General. Who shall we get for him?” 

“ That, wife, I leave entirely to you.” 

“Well; what say you to Marie D’Ermonville ? 
good fortune, and does not dislike Bernard.” 

“ But I thought that young Le Clerc was addressing her.” | 

‘Nay; she will take the first that offers, trust me. I know my sex.” 

“ Well, well; set about it, m’amic, as soon as may be.” 

And the good lady did so. She instructed Bernard, and told Le 
Comptesse D’Ermonville to prepare Marie; and she procured a great 
number of interviews, all however, hitherto unsatisfactory. 

Marie was nothing loath, she thought it must be very nice tu be married. 


She is pretty, has a 
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There were such loves of dresses ; and, as the General was rich, the pre- 


sents would of course be very handsome; and Adele Danton should be | 


bridesmaid. And Bernard was handsome enough, and very good-natur- 
ed, she heard; and altogether, it must be a very comfortable thing. 

“Tis @ very eligible connection, Marie,” said the mother. 

“Yes mamma,” said Marie. 

“ But he is very modest,” said the mother, “ and you must lead him 
on to propose.” 

“ Yes, mamma,” said Marie. 

““ So we will contrive a meeting in the garden this afternoon, and you 
can settle it all; aod you shal! be married next week.” 

“ Well, mamma,” said Marie. 

And now behold them in the garden, side by side under an orange 
tree, and Bernard just concluding his first remark, ‘‘ that he had known 
her cousin Agnes.” 

“She was married last week,"’ said the maiden. 

“Ah!” said Bernard. 

“ Yes,” said Marie ; and after a little pause, “It must be very nice to 
be married to one that one likes, eh?” 

“ Very!” said Bernard. 

Did you never think about getting married, Monsieur 1” 

“ Ye—yes—I—yes | thought about it,” said he, blushingly. 

And then, a little 
petulently, “ and pray, sir, what did you think about it?’ 

“ T—I thought it must be very nice.” 

Mad’I\le D’Ermonville began to be very nervous, but she thought “ now 
or never ;” so she asked softly, “And whom did you think you should 


“ How remarkably modest he is,’’ thought she. 


like to marry ?”’ and she ventured to call him “ Bernard.” 

He raised his eyes for a moment and blushed crimson. 

“Would you like to marry me?” she continued, in the last possible 
stage of agitation. 
to pull a flower, she saw that even it was red. 
over. 

Marie could bear it no longer. 


But Bernard was silent, and as he put out his hand 
He was blushing all 
“ You stupid booby !”’ she exclaimed, 
and fairly crying with vexation, she left him under the tree pulling the 
flower to pieces 

“ Well, Marie,” said the Comptesse, “ what success?” 

“Oh, mamma, he is entirely too modest for a husband. He's a per- 
fect fool, an idiot; a stupid—bashful ”* and she cried afresh. 

“Well, never mind, my dear, but dry your eyes, for I see young Le 
Clerc crossing the lawn.” 

So Marie dried her eyes, and received Monsieur Le Clerc. 

“ Ah, Ma’m’selle! your presence is like the sun after a night of storms. 
It makes all cheerful and beautiful.” 

“Monsieur is pleased to flatter.” 
“‘ Nay; I could not flatter you——Marie!”’ 
She blushed and said nothing. 
“ Marie, I love you!” he continued kneeling, “Iam unhappy when 
Can you love me, beautiful ?” 
He put his arm about her waist, “ Tell me! one word, one little word 
to make me happy, dear, dear Marie!” 


not near you; I cannot live without you. 


“What a difference !”’ thought Marie, and her head sunk upon his 
shoulders. 

Some persons have blamed him for kissing her beautiful rosy lips; but 
I do not—it is just precisely what I would have done myself. 


And now Bernard, as Theo. Hook expresses it, “dore up for the 
Church.” Never did mortal study so hard. And the time for deliver- 
ing his trial thesis was at hand ; even with all his modesty, he could not 
help thinking it a good one. Truly, we authors are the infallible judges 
of our own compositions. Not that we are too modest—oh, no! 

Determined not to fail in this matter, Bernard had committed his the- 
sis, and was accustomed to go into the cabbage garden and repeat it to 
the respectable vegetables there, resolving that when he mounted the 
rostrum in earnest, he would imagine himself only in the garden. 

So the day came, and the hour came, and Bernard sate in the pulpit. 


Before him a large audience, Lis bishop and some thirty critical-looking 
clergymen. He arose and looked at them. He crimsoned to the eyes, 
stammered, coughed, forgot his thesis and shouted— 


“Domini! ego bene video quod non eatis caules! Gentlemen! I see 


distinculy that yow are not cabbages!’’ 





And with this eloquent sentiment, he sprang from the pulpit and dis- 
appeared. 

“Ab!” said the Bishop, “ be isaltogether too modest for a clergyman !” 

*‘Aod what became of bim finally?” asks Miss Julia Bluemantle. 

“ He went into ladies society, madam, and lost his modesty.”’ 


—— 


THE *SCHOOL-MARM ;” OR TRES BIEN. 


BEING A COUNTRY GIRL’S FIRST LESSONS IN MANNERS AND FRENCH. 
Woodriffion, July 25, 1843. 

My dear Fanny,—lI forgot in my last letter to tell you about the 
‘school marm”’ that I encountered at Skyville last winter—a downright 
‘school marm ’’ of the last century, from the crown of her head to the 
sole of her feet—from her elbow. joints (very pointed, by the way,) up— 
up to the peculiar something about her lips. which I have no doubt she 
intended for a smile, and a most gracious one too, for I could see that 
she put it on on all occasions where she could render her acting effec- 
tive, or her amazing condescension impressive to her pupils. I wish you 
could have seen her—so tall, so straight, so wonderfully dignified, that 
it put me in actual pain to see her rise from a chair, enter a room, or 
even mend a pen, as I afterwards had occasion todo. Well, it so hap- 
pened that I was to learn French of this “ school marm ”—learn to talk 
it, | mean—spont it by the hour, for [ had become thoroughly convinced 
that reading it all my lifetime would never teach me the idioms, or to 
speak asingle sentence with the true French accent; therefore I left Wood- 
riffton with the full determination not to let the opportunity slip by 
without having this peculiar mania which had seized me gratified— 
though the Lord only knows what good it will ever do me here among 
the rocks and hills, wild flowers and pine-trees, which cannot even 
speak our own language, though I learned theirs by heart years ago. 

Had I seen this “school-marm” a single half hour beforehand, I 
should not have been bamboozled into the belief that she knew anything 
at all of the matter, as she most solemnly assured me she did, always 
speaking to her pupils in French, and encouraging them to address her 
in the same language. If this is true, thought I—and [ did not then 
question it—she is just the one; and so I found myself, before I had well 
considered the matter, hived up in her little room, with some half a 
dozen girls, great and small, looking like myself, strangely out of place, 
and no doubt wishing themselves anywhere else on earth. Her amazing 
condescension of manner, from the first time she addressed me, somewhat 
netiled me, I confess; for though by the yard-stick she would measure 
the most; yet in my own estimation I stood full as high, if not an inch or 
two higher. When I entered the school-room, she drew up her lips into a 
very peculiar pucker—tried to smile—bent her body a little on one side 
—held her elbows crooked exactly at right angles—and her feet-—though 
I cannot exactly describe how they were—their position was certainly 
inimitable; as she puinted out to mea long, narrow bench, with a shab- 
by looking-desk before it, for my seat. I sat down, very quietly deter- 
mined to endure all that was possible, for the sake of learning what I 
could not help believing was stored up in her—somewhere—in spite of 
the crank-like machinery by which everything was kept in motion. 

I was hardly seated when she came to me with an inkstand, placed it 
onthe desk before me, and with a most significent look, whimpered— 

“ Tres bien! tres bien!” 

T started, and turned half round on my seat; for though I knew very 
well the meaning of the words, | could not, for the life of me, see their 
application. 

“ Ma’am,”’ said I, looking up into her face with perfect astonishment 
—but my only answer was another wink of the eye,—another nod of the 
head, and “ tres bien, tres bien,’’ uttered in the same tone, as she turned 
away, leaving me in acomplete mystery as to what all this meant. 

What could she mean? Was it herself that was doing very well 
in giving me the inkstand? or was I doing very well now that I was 
fairly under her jurisdiction? If the first, it was certainly very atrange 
that she should compliment herself; and if the last, quite untrue—for 
I began to feel uneasy, and somewhat troubled as to what all this 
would amount to. But I soon stifled what was brewing within me, and 
began to turn over the leaves of my Henriade, for the want of something 
better to do, reading here and there a little, not much; and listening to 
ber directions, as she went round among her scholars, telling this one w 











sit so, another to hold her elbows so, another to keep her feet in the 
right position, “‘a little out from your drapery, and mind! always one 
farther out than the other; ‘’ while to another she gave a long list of 
directions about holding her book—telling her, instead of holding it 
straight before her, to tip it a little down from her, bringing the top a 
little lower than the bottom, “ because,” she added, “if you hold it 
straight, it will look as though you were near-sighted, and that is posi- 
tively vulgar.” 

I looked at the poor child a moment after, and there she sat, ready to 
ery, with her feet, elbows, head, and all completely fixed, and her book 
so tipped down—away from her, mind yve—that she could not by any 
possibility read more than a few of the last lines on the page. I pitied 
her from the bottom of my heart, and yet the awkward appearance of 
the poor thing so moved me, that it was with the greatest difficulty I 
could keep my countenance. Buc I succeeded, and took a fair view of 
the whole school, only seven in number—and this was all she could con- 
trive to scrape together—as they sat there, each one over her appointed 
task, and each in the particular position assigned to her by the indefati- 
gable Miss Measureton. 

One young lady, in working over a piece of embroidery, chanced to get 
her elbows a little out of place—or at least the “ school-marm”’ thought 
so—for she immediately stepped behind her, and touched the truant 
elbow, which gave the poor thing such a shock, that she started, colored, 
and pricked her fingers shockingly. “Be very careful, my dear—a 
proper positien of the elbows is of the utmost importance—it gives so 
much dignity and elegance to one’s carriage—nothing can be of more 


consequence ; always keep them just so, if possible, whatever you may | 
be about; and if the silk should happen to be so lung as to bring the 


elbow out too far in tightening it, shorten it, my dear—that will be 
much better than to give the elbows, for a moment, a wrong position; 
remember always to keep them just so”’—and here she stood up straight, 
placing those very sharp, skinny appendages of her ownas I have before 
described, and so projecting them that she looked unlike anything I had 
ever happened to meet with before in all my life. 

This was almost too much for me, but still I kept in, knowing very 
well that my greatest trial was yet tocome. AA little girl who sat near 
me called forth the next show of Miss Measureton’s abilities in teaching 
manners, as she called it. She had taken one step too many in rising, 
and was accordingly ordered back to her seat, and made to rise five 
times in succession, before she could get the steps right, which she 
finally accomplished, and was then left in peace—but she was so over- 
come by the flurry and fright which she had thrown her into, that she 
was no sooner seated than she burst into tears, and leaned her head upon 
the desk for support. But, goodness me! what think you that school- 
marm did—the mistress of more than half a hundred years, who had 
grown grey as a badger among scenes like these, and who never proba- 
bly felt a tear on her own cheek through the whole course of her life 1— 
she ordered her to stand up in an instant—bolt upright—and there she 
sat with the tears streaming down her face, and quite convulsed with 
sobbing. This was really too much; I moved along, though I saw the 
angry eyes of Miss Measureton spon me, and putting my arm round her 
waist, drew her to my side, and wiped the tears from her face. I 
expected a schooling, and was quite ready to take ene—and I think she 





saw it when our eyes met—for, after standing a few moments in the 
middle of the floor, looking at us, she dropped her eyes, and went about 
her business, without saying a word. She neverlocked at me afterwards 
with that same patronising air I mentioned. 

After quieting the little girl as well as I could, whispering all manner 





of things into her ear, till she had brushed away her tears, and actually | 
began to smile—making me promise that I would be her friend, in spite | 
of Miss Measureton, I moved back to my seat, and tired and weary of | 
the folly I had been witnessing, which had fairly given me a headache, | 
leaned my head in my hand, and my elbow on the desk for support. I | 
koew very well that this was against the rule, and waited to see what | 
effect it would produce. In a moment I felt something touch my elbow. | 
I didn’t stir, but sat still and waited the summons. “ T'res bien, tres 
Bien,” was whispered in my ear a moment after. So then,thoughtl, I 
am to be an exception to the general rule, and allowed to do as I like. | 
“ As you please,” said I, and kept my position. 
“ Miss Woudciff, we do not allow young ladies to lean on the desks— 
it is net proper—not dignified ; please sit upright—that’s right, my deas,”’ 
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she added, as I drew myself up very straight, fixed my elbows and feet 
nicely, and looked up with perfect astonishment into her face. 

“T thought you told me tres bien when I was leaning over ——” 

“Yes, yes,” said she quickly—“ tres bien is the root of all French 
verbs—the sum and substance of the language; only bear that in mind, 
and you will have no difficulty in speaking it—not the least, my dear.” 

“ I do not quite understand you,” said [, looking her full in the eyes 
—“ surely you cannot mean e 

“TL know it is difficul—quite difficult to new beginners—( English 1) 
—but you will understand it all, by and by. Tres bien is very power- 
ful, and can be applied to almost anything. Only get this by heart, so 
that you perfectly unflerstand it, and you will have no further difficulty— 
no more trials with French.” 4 

Would you believe it, Fanny, that amidst all this jargon I kept com- 
pletely sober, steady, and straight as a deacon? Yes, I did; and though 
T have laughed at it a thousand times since, till my eyes were wet with 
tears, I was all, just then, that her heart could wish—very innocent and 
very docile. 

A few moments after she had got me fixed with the rest—satisfacto 





| rily, as I saw by the twinkle of her eye—she came to me with an old 


book, looking as if it lad seen half a century’s wear. It was the first 
edition of Wonostrecht’s grammar—very ancient, and altogether out of 
date now. 

“This is a very excellent grammar,” said she—‘ much better than 
yours—(mine was the best edition of Levizac's)—and I think I must 


manage to spare it awhile—it wil! be so much te your advantage to 
write from it.” 


“ But wouldn’t mine doas well?” I ventured to inquire. 
«OQ, no, my dear, this is vastly preferable—vast/y; it has been used 


| in Cambridge College (fifty years ago, I dare say)—and that of itself is 


a sufficient guarantee of its worth " 

The poor thing, I suppose, had got it all by heart; and the book itself 
was a pretty good evidence that it had been used by every French scho- 
lar she had ever had; and now she was half frightened to death at the 
thought of having arother used, which she knew nothing at all about. 
I said not a word, but went to work over the task she had appointed me 
in good earnest. On turning over the leaves of the book, I noticed the 
words ‘‘ tres bien” underscored, quotation-marked, with a reference to 
the side of the page,at these words: 

*« Committed to memory June 7, 1813.” 

So then, I had lighted, by the merest chance, upon the era from which 
all her knowledge of French was dated, the epoch at which all difficulty 
vanished—*‘‘ June 7, 1813,’’—thirty years before ! 

[ looked up at the gray hairs which were straggling round her cap, 
in strange contrast with the very black mass brought forward and fasten- 
ed in front, and fell to reckoning up her age—thirty, forty, I durst not 
go further back, but between you and me, Fanny, I shoulda’t wonder if 
a good five or ten years might be honestly added to the sum. 

My next task was to commit phrases to memory, which I did very 
patiently, and recited much more patiently. The rule was to stand up; 
and so, though I had grown up out of my teens, I sprang to my feet, 
(very probably I did not get up régh¢) and fixed myself opposite ber, just 
exactly as she was standing—my elbows akimbo, my feet like hers, one 
foot very much protruded from the “ drapery,” and bent almost square 
in front, and my hands as nearly as possible like hers, though she held a 
book ard I did not. There we stood, face to face, [ reciting with the 
gravity of a minister, and she listening with a very satisfied air, an oc- 
casional wrinkle of the lips, intended for a smile, and “ trés bien” at 
the end of every sentence. 

I saw very well what she thought of me—an ignoramus from the 
country, whom she was going to teach her own winning manners, French 
and nobody knows what ull—and rejoicing inwardly at the idea of the 
great improvement I should make under her tuition. I was willing she 
should enjoy her ewn opinion for a while; but, you knew, dear Fanny, 
that though I bave run wild in the woods, almost from my birth, pulling 
the flowers, picking the berries and scramblisg among the rocks up to 
the “ old miil,” where the waters flash so gloriously ia the sun, dancing 
over the pebbles to the sound of its own music, sprinkling the striped 
carpet all over, or sleeping likea giant in the brown shadow of the rocks, 
piled so threateningly above your head—though [ have, as it were, Aved 
among tbese, till every brook and tree, every Bower and every biade of 
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grass almost that look upward to the sun, and every bird that whistles 
in the sweet morning air, have become companions to me, music to my 
ear and beauty to my soul; yet, for all this, 1 did not nor do not think 
one whit the less of myself, whatever Miss Measureton might fancy to 
the contrary, while I stood there so meekly reciting my lesson. 

“ Tres bien, tres bien,” was the winding up of this; and for that day 
I went home pretty well satisfied with the school marm’s mode of teach- 
ing and with her exquisite manners, of which she had given so happy a 
sample. 

Still, L had not quite done with her, and determined to go again and 
find out, if possible, the extent of her knowledgein French. I went, and 
the same scene was acted over again—the same screwing of elbow-joints, 
the same fixing of feet and hands, and tres bicn was repeated again and 
again in my ear, without the least meaning or aptness that I could ever 
see. Once I ventured to address her in French, asking her as politely 
as possible, to mend my pen, hoping thereby to bring out some of her 
powers of conversation. But, alas! nothing but that everlasting éres 
bien fell froma her lips. And when I thanked her, still in French, “tres 
bien, tres bien,” was her only reply ! 

And this is learning to talk French! thought I, as I went on my way 
home—this is the sum total of that language! The alpha and omega of 
the Frenchman’s vocabulary—the beginning and end of all knowledge, 
all difficulty on that subject! I have done fer ever and ever with Miss 
Measureton—her system—her manners—and her tongue. 

But when I saw her again, would you believe it, Fanny? she brought 
against me a bill for the whole term's tuition! I must pay her for the 
whole three months—every cent, for being taught, so thoroughly and 
completely taught, that everlasting tres bien, how to hold my elbows 
properly, to smile winningly and to stand according to her uuapproacha- 
ble fashion! The opportunity was not lost, I can assure you; I had been 
cheated once, I was not in the humor to be cheated again, and now that 
we stood face to face, without the trammels of school-marmship, on her 
part, I drew myself up as high as possible, looked the angry Pythoness 
unflinchingly in the eyes, and gave her my full and hearty opinion of her- | 
self, her mode of teaching, and her utter ignorance of the French lan- 
guage. I saw that she was thunderstruck at my sudden change of man- 
ner toward her; for I had all at once become myself, and she began to 
quail before my steady gaze; but still she persisted, end with her eyes 
on the floor, the words came forth with a volley from her throat! I can- 
not remember much that passed between us, now, but I know that I 
kept as cool as a cucumber all the time, carelessly awaiting the breaks, 
when she was obliged to stop for breath; and then, when I did speak, it 
was like one having authority, | promise you—a bit of womanly thunder 
following a flash of sammer lightning. She was exceedingly angry that 
she had lost the honor of teaching me “‘manners,” and the great advan- 
tage she ne doubt thought it would be to her, in bringing her a whole 
swarm of country girls, like myself, docile and apt in copying ber man- 
ners and ways. 

“ But did you pay her?”’ you ask. 

Not for the whole, but for exactly the time I was really her pupil—e 
single day! 

I reckoned it all up very carefully aloud before her, and handed her the 
exact sum—not a cent more nor less. 

But, poor thing, she had set her heart on the whole, and I verily be- 
lieve, thought she should get it. 

She bristled up, flew into a downright hissing passion, called me all 
sorts of names, and to conclude, teld me I must have been brought up 
among savages, or I could not have refused to pay eo reasonable a de- 
mand. 

And how did 1 answer her? you will ask. Just as she deserved, I 
reply. But was I not angry? Nota bit; but if I had felt the least 
atom of respect or esteem for her, I certainly should have been. 

Once more I offered her the money—‘ Will you take it, Miss Mea- 
sureton ?”’ said I. 

“Nothing less than the whole,” she replied, “and such impudence, I 
never before heard of—you may always consider yourself under great 
obligations to me, very great, in teaching you what I have!” 

“Great obligation, truly!’ I exclaimed; “great obligations, giving 
me 60 brilliant an example of your lady-like manoers, and of your ability 
in teaching French, always like a parrot saying over the very same words 
— tres bien, tres bien!” Lacknowledge, willingly, 1 am much obliged 
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to you, for an exhibition of the greatest eutrage upon all decency and pro- 
priety, both in manners and language, that I ever beheld in all my life ! 
For that, and that alone I am willing to pay you.” 

And then I flung the money on the writing-desk, and left the room 
before she had time to reply; but as I went down stairs, I heard some- 
thing that sounded marvelously like the hissing of a fire-brand dropped 
suddenly into a bucket of water, or the hissimg of a squib in the air, and 
saying to myself, may the fire be quenched soon! I closed the door, as I 
hope forever on Mies Measureton and her follies—and her French. 

I now lvoked up another teacher, from France, who fulfilled her pro- 
mise according to her best abilities, and where I had the pleasure of 
speaking the language to my satisfaction, without being doomed to the 
perpetual mummery of the chalk and line method of Miss Measureton. 
Good bye, Fanny—write soon. As ever, your Aff. Coz., 

Hetiten Wooprirr. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE DUKE OF SULLY AND BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
COMPARED. 


In estimating the two distinguished men whose names are prefixed 
tothe present article, we must consider how widely diverse were the 
respective times, nations, and conditions in which they lived. 

The Duke of Sully sprung from a long line of noble ancestors, lived at 
a period when Christianity was confounded with the decisions of Synods 
and of Conclaves ; when books were scarce, and education confined to the 
favored few; when woman was her husband’s minion rather than his 
friend ; when the common pecple were regarded only as the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water; and when a monarch who had fought 
his way to the throne, was almost constantly embroiled with his proud 
and rebellous nobles. The Duke moreover was endued with the san- 
guine temperament which characterizes the natives of a Southern clime. 
When we contemplate the career of Franklin, the young printer, the 
son of a tallow-chandler, vigorously climbing up the steep hill of fortune 
and of fame, coming in contact with men of many various ranks, who 
thought it idle to wear vieors when associating with an obscure mecha- 
nic, who, with his calm, Anglo-Saxon temperament, knew well how to 
bide his time—when we reflect that in the lapse of a century and a half 
succeeding the birth of Sully, the stores of literature and science had be- 
come vastly augmented and diffused—that the female mind had acquir- 
ed a new dignity and power—that the firm establishment of Protestantism 
had induced those salutary controversies on religious subjects, by means 
of which truth is eventually elicited, while the doctrines of civil liberty 
were daily becoming more and more deweloped and understood ; we must 
perceive that many of the traits which characterised these men, were 
less to be regarded as merits or demerits, than as the results of the pro- 
pitious or of adverse circumstances, in which they happened to be 
placed. 

Without differing very widely in respect to native endowments, both 
Sully and Franklin were distinguished by the practical characters of 
their minds, which rarely lingered in the realms of fancy and idealism, 
but were usually employed about tangible realities. 

We think that another point of resemblance between those two indivi 
duals, may be found in acertain liberality of sentiment in respect to mat- 
ters of religion. Indeed when we consider the narrowness of many of 
those theological views which had sway in the time of Sully, he must be 
allowed to be worthy of more credit in this respect. Although an un- 
wavering Protestaxt, he could cheerfully acknowledge the moral and 
intellectual excelleace of many members of the Church of Rome. A 
warm friendship subsisted between him and D’Eurena, 2 Catholic bishop 
—and it is reoorded that a public disputation was at one time held be- 
tween D’Eurena and Du Plessis a Protestant priest, in respect to some 
tmaooted point of Theology—in the presence of Sully and the King. Sul- 
ly in bis memoirs frankly concedes that the Protestant was foiled in this 
war of logic. It was on this occasion that the light-hearted monarch, 
Henry 1¥., bantered his Minister on the ill success of his brother sectary, 
and inquired ‘‘ how be was pleased with his Protestant Pope?” “ Faith, 
Sire,” was the reply of the Minister,” I doubt he is more of a Pops, than 
your Majesty holds him tobe, for he will ere long, give this D'Eurena & 
Cardinal's hat.” 











At another period too, Sully seems to have entertained a plan of 
endeavoring to harmonize the conflicting sects of Popery and Protestant- 
ism, by establishing a common plat-form on which all could meet, to wit, 
the doctrines announced in the Lord’s prayer, the Apostles’ creed, and the 
ten commandments. 


Another instance, of his liberal temper was furnished by his directing 
the removal of certain tapestry at the Palace of St. Germain’s, which 
was adorned with pictures satirical towards the Pope—considering, as he 
says, ‘‘ that no difference of opinions would justify such sarcasms.” 

The religious sentiments of Franklin, have formed the theme of copious 
discussions, and although he revered many of the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, his faith is usually esteemed Latitudinarian at best. Free-thinkers 
as well as bigots are often intolerant. It is a gross mistake to consider 
intolerance as peculiarly the vice of believers. To attack one’s cherished 
opinions, be they what they may, is to assail avery vulnerable point, and 
thence come wars and fighting and persecution in all its Protean forms. 
But Franklin respected the rights and feelings of all sects—was at differ- 
ent periods of his life the intimate companion of many clergymen—was 
not wont to sbtrude his peculiar opinions upon others, nor interfere in any 
way with the spiritual freedom of those whose tenets were different from 
his own. 

Sully and Franklin may be said to have realized in a great degree the 
moral beau-ideals of their respective ages. 

The one believed, that in loyalty to one’s King and Church consisted 
the highest excellence, while the other deemed patriotism, active beneve- 
lence, and prudence as chiefly comprising the essence of virtue. 


It is probable that the creeds of both were defective ; that both Sully | 


and Franklin imperfectly understood the duty of candidly studying and 
solemnly revering the indications of God’s holy will, as revealed in the 
Scriptures—in external nature, and in the soul of man. 

We suspect that the former of these excellent men, deferred somewhat 
too implicitly to his religious guides—and that the latter relied too con- 
fidently on human reason. But let no one cavil severely at their imper- 
fections, which almost unavoidably resulted from the respective charac- 
teristics of their times, and which were combined with merits so trans- 
cendant. 

The sensibilities of both Sully and of Franklia were lively and acute— 
but those of the latter were very far the most gentle and the most sub- 
dued. His ordinary demeanor seems to have been of that even and 
cheerful eharacter, which is often wrongly supposed to betray the ab- 
sence of feeling. 

The Duke was most tenderly attached to his first wife. Hearing that 
she was seized with sickness at his castle of Rosny, he flies to visit her 
accompanied by the principal Physician of the King. Fora month fol- 
lowing her death he was absorbed in grief ; when on hearing the news of 
the siege of Paris, he hastened to the combat, and as he informs us in 
his memoirs exposed himself to the dangers of the battle, with all that 
recklessness which denotes an utter weariness of life. And on being 
consulted by King Henry, in respect to a disgraceful marriage contract, 
into which that monarch, had entered with his mistress, Mademoiselle 
D’Entragues, he seizes the decument in a fit of indignation and tearing 
itto pieces, warmly expostulates with his Master on the step which he 
designed. 

The equanimity of Franklin, could but very seldom be disturbed. 
When as an agent Of the Colonies in London, he held his famous inter- 
view with Lord Hillsborough, although taunted and insulted most bitterly, 
he preserved perfect calmness, and replied to the haughty Secretary with 
artillery fac more heavy than his own. The conjugal relations of the 
American, too, seem to have been of the happiest kind. During his long 
married life, it is believed that he treated his wife with unvarying kind- 
ness. And he announced a noble principle by which bis own conduct was 
regulated, when in reply to an indignant friend, who had complained 
to him of some real or fancied injury, he advised him “ to punish his foe 
by still shining on.” 

In a kind of general fellow-feeling for all orders and conditions of men, 
ina sober and just appreciation of the virtues and vices of others, we 
must claim the superiority of our countryman—but in the warmth of 
both his individual attachments we suspect that the superiority lay on 
the side of the Frenchman. 

In short Sully was a statesman and a soldier. Franklin was a states- 
man and philosopher, and a philanthropist. 
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Sully’s chief desires, centred in the glory of his King. Those of 
Franklin in the welfare of his country and his race. 

Sally, an aristocrat by birth, could see grandeur only in Princes and 
their affairs. Franklin, the scion of a humble stock, felt himself akin to 
all men, and deemed nothing petty and contemptible, which was connect- 
ed with the genera! weal. 

Corresponding with the characters of these men and the results of 
their labors, Sully by a judicious system of finance, consulted et once, 
the interests of the people and the crown, and vastly enhanced the power 
of his master. 

Franklin has won the gratitude and admiration of men, by his toil- 
some and manly services in the cause of liberty, and the brilliancy and 
successful application of his philosophical discoveries. 
——————————L—————LKeaeee ss 
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THE INWARD VOICE. 
BY AUGUSTUS SNODORASS. 


There is a Power within the soul 
Which rules with iron hand the Will; 
In vain we burst from its control, 
Time binds us firmer, stronger still. 
It hath a voice whose uttered word 
Gleams like the bright cherubic sword ! 
And as we hear we spurn the clod— 
And, gazing upward, ery—*‘ the God.””— 
There are who bend their sullen brow, 
Wreathed with the cypress, (fearful shade !) 
On al! the good they witness now, 
And see their future ills displayed ;— 
Gaze stone-like on the bending sky,— 
Read Heaven in fiery letters there, 
Yet drop below the sullen eye, 
Dark with the madness of Despair !— 
The mighty voice that cries within, 
Bursts deafening on the inward ear; 
But yet in vain that speech would win, 
Though all the soul is moved with fear :— 
It rests its hopes in dusky creeds, 
Long since with tattered errors hurled, 
And deems that Chance confounded leads 
Life, like a blind man, through the world! 





But Man has felt this mighty voice, 

Whose words should make the soul rejoice, 
Strike on his ear like funeral knell, 

Or fearful tidings borne from Hell ! 

It sounded on Ambition’s tongue, 

And straight the world with clamor rung. 
Opposing swords to battle fly, 

And nations swell the fearful cry ; 

While Blood—the sacred stream which came 

Warm-purpling from the fount of Life, 
Ran like a torrent of red flame, 

And gave new terror to the strife— 
While demons warred, by madness driven, 
To win a blessed gift from Heaven ! 

Thus from Arabia’s sands was hurled 
The torch that lit the Eastern world,— 
Which hurtling through the gleaming air, 
Bore horrors in its baneful glare! 

The Prophet's rod and Ali's lance, 

And Kaled’s terrifying sword, 

Along the astonish’1 world advance, 

And bear the Prophet’s new-born word, 
Which, hailed by tongues scarce fanned with breath, 
Won loved belief where doubt was death !— 
Not thus did Israel’s Prophet light 

The torch which shews our path above, 








But, glowing, came from Hereb’s height, 
Rich with a deathless load of love! 

And men the holy light could trace, 

Stamped Godlike on his sacred face,— 

Made Nature own his migbty rod, 

And hail the Prophet and his God! 













And thus, or when I walk the plain, 
Rich with its joys and varied charms ; 
Or where the wild-wood beats in vain, 
The rustling air with brawny arms,— 
By stream or del!l,—on Ocean’s shore,— 
In whisp’ring word or dead’ning roar, 
= I hear a silent voice in air, 
The One,—the inborn Truth declare ! 
Or when as now I brood alone 
Along the mouldered path of years, 
Heaped with the treasures o’er it strown,— 
With human hearts and smiles and tears, 
I deem the mighty silence here, 
Is vastness shadowy and unknown ; 
And dim through gathering mists appear 
A sceptred Brightness and a Throne! 


Norwich, N.Y. 
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EMBLEMS. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
No. I. 
Upon 8 bed of roses which had withered on the stem, 
A form of angel beauty lay, about to fade like them. 


Paie, stricken, and emaciate, but exquisitely fair, 
A happy smile was on her face—she knew not death was there. 













But merry words, and song, and jest, flowed forth in mingled tide, 
From tireless lips that strove to calm a ferm that stood beside. 

It seemed like fresh and blasted fruit upon the self same bough, 
The genius and the anguish blent upon his splendid brow. 









And as he watched, the light came back, and filled her large dark eye; 
And cheek and lip grew roseate as a summer sunset’s sky. 

Then, with a cry of wild delight, he bowed him o’er the bed; 

But ere their lips might meet—his own, his worshipped one was dead. 







Those withered roses were the wrecks of wasted sunny days. 

And never may my heart forget that scene whieh filled its gaze. 

For earth has no such wretchedness, in misery’s widest scope, 

As that where Passion writhed and wept to see the death of Horr! 
———a———— 


SONG. 










BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 























O! sing to me one song of thine, 
One song before we part, 

That I may bear away with me 
Its music in my heart. 

Let it be a gentle one, 
A song of early joy, 

Such as a fair-haired maiden sings 
To win her much-loved boy. 


O! sing to me the song I heard, 
The other day, at noon, 
When it came to me like a warbling bird, 
And ceased as short and soon. 
Bashfully that song was still, 
For I started frem out the trees ; 
' So the bird is hush, when the bramble bush 
Stirs with the passing breeze. 


/ Turn not so tearfully away— 
I cannot bear to part, 

With any thing but hope and joy 
In the swelling of my heart. 
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Look up to me with laughing eyes— 

We shall meet again, ere long ; 
And then the greeting I shall have, 
Will be thy gentle song. 


Then sing to me that song of joy, 
That song of summer bowers, 
Murmuring like the soft warm breath 
Of @ south wind over flowers. 
I will kiss thee as thou warblest on, 
My token as I part, 
And so will bear away with me 
Thy music in my heart. 
sictcenilgiitiaiteli 
THE POOR. 


BY WM. ELLERY CHANNING. 


I do not mourn my friends are false, 
I dare not grieve for sins of mine, 

I weep for those who pine to death, 
Great God ! in this rich world of thine. 


So many trees there are to see, 

And fields go waving broad with grain, 
And yet,—what utter misery! 

Our very brothers lie in pain. 


These by their darkened hearth-stones sit, 
Their children shivering idly round, 

As true as liveth God, ’twere fit 
For the poor men to curse the ground. 


And those who daily bread have none, 
Half starved the long, long winter's day, 
Fond parents gazing on their young, 
Too wholly sad one word to say. 


To them it seems, their God bas cursed 
This race of ours since they were born; 
Willing to toil, and yet deprived 
Of common wood, or store of corn. 


I do not weep for my own woes, 
They are as nothing in my eye: 
I weep for them who, starved and froze, 
Do curse their God, and long to die. 
— a 


A ROUNDELAY 
FOR AN OPHYCLEIDE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


I have watch’d the playful heifer 
As it rollick’d on the lawn, 
The light and floating zephyr 
(At twelve-and-six) I’ve worn. 
With revellers, light-hearted, 
I have joined in pleasures round ; 
And for this I’ve often parted 
With my watch to raise a pound. 


I have seen the lambkins skipping 
In sunshine and in mist ; 

I have read the news of shipping 
In Lioyd’s most lively list. 

I have seen the sunbeam darting 
Qn its wild uncertain way ; 

T have watch'd the packet starting 
For Margate and Herne Bay. 


But heifer, zephyr, pleasure, 

Cash, lamblings, sunshine, ships, 
E’en music—to its measure 

When youth light-hearted trips, 
Are nothing—now, nor ever, 

As any thing can be, 
If doom’d—dear girl—to sever 

From love—irom bope—from thee, 















Then meet me by the river. 
Oh! say not. that you won't! 
But come where the aspens quiver, 
Or even where they don’t. 
Where’er I go, I care not— 
Camp, cottage, castle, cot-— 
All’s blank with thee I share not, 
But with thee, love—all’s not. 
ener eee) 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. | 


JOHNNY BROTHERTON'S FIVE SUNNY DAYS. 


FROM TALES OF THE BORDERS. 





BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON, 


I have experienced many days both of sorrow and of sadness, in the 
course of my life and experience, (said old John Brotherton of Peebles i) 
but with me by-past sorrows were always like an old almanac—a book 
that I never opened. Yet weel do I remember the five sunniest days of 
my existence. They were days of brightness and of joy, without a spot 
to cloud them. They took place, also, at various periods of my existence. 
I no doubt have had, independent of them, many pleasant, warm, bonny 
days—days wherein I was both pleased and happy. But they passed 
away like any other fine days, and they werna remembered fur a week. 
But very different from the like of these ordinary fine days, were those 
which I allude to as the five sunny days of my existence. They were 
days of pure, unadulterated, uncloyed, almost insupportable elight. 
They were days, the remembered sunshine of which will not set in my 
— until my life set in the grave. But I will give you an account of 
them. 

The first occurred when I was about twenty years of age. It was a 
delightful evening in the month of September, on the second day of the 
month, and just about five minutes past six o'clock. I had justd 
work—for I was a souter, or, more appropriately, a cord-wainer—and 
had thrown off my apron and washed my face, and I was taking a saun- 
ter up off the Tweed abit, on the road leading down to Innerldithen. I 
cannot say that I had any object in view, beyond just the healthful re- 
creation of a walk in the fields, after the labors of the day. The sun 
seemed te be maybe about a dozen of yards aboon the hill top; but there 
wasna a cloud in the whole sky, save ae wee bit yellow one, hard! 
broader than the brim of a Quaker’s hat, that was keeping owre the hill 
as if to keep the sun. Oh, it was a glorious evening! I dare say it 
never was equalled at the season of the year. I am sure the leaves poor 
things, that were falling here ard there from the trees and hedges if they 
could have thought, would have been vexed to fall frae their branches 
while a’ nature was basking in such sunniness. 7 

I met several shearers wi’ their hooks owre their arms, just as [ was 
gaun cut o’ the town, and I spoke to them, and they spoke to me; but 
some o’ them nodded and laughed at me, and said; “She’s coming 
Johnny.” 

“Wha’s coming ?” said I. 

“And they laughed again, and said: ‘Gang forward and see.” 

So I went forward, and sure enough, who should I see standing beside 
a yett, With her hook owre her shouther, and pricking the prickles of a 
day-nettle out of her hand, but bonny Kate Low:ie—not only the comliest 
in the burgh of Peebles, but in all the wide country. I had long been 
despezately in love with Katie, but I had never ventured to say as meikle 
to her; though I was aware that she was conscious of the state of my 
feelings. We had often walked together on an evening, and I had gien 
her fairing, and the like of that, but I never could get the length of talk- 
iag about love or marriage ; and scores of times had her and me walked 
by the side of each other, for half an hour at a time, without either of us 
speaking a word, beyond saying: “Eh, but this is a fine night!” haifa 
dozen times owre ; 80 ye May guess that we were a bashful couple. 

But on the night referred to, as | have said, L saw her standing at a 
yett, taking a thorn of some kind out of her band; and I stepped for- 
ward and said to her. “What has gor into your hand, Katie?” 

“It’s a jaggy frae a nettle, [think, John,” said she. 

«Let me try if I can take it oot,”’ said I. 

She blushed, and the setting sun just streamed across her face. |’I] 
declare I never saw a woman look so beautiful in my born days. Ye 
might have lighted a candle at my heart at the moment, I am certain. 
But Pdid get her bonny soft hand in mine; and as I held it, I am cer- 
tain I would not have exchanged that hand to have held the sceptre of 
the king that sits upon the throne. [ soon got out the prickles—but I 
was so overjoyed at having her hand in mine, that when they were out 
I still held it in my left hand: while, whether it was by accident or how, 
I canna tell, but [ slipped my right hand round her waist; and in this 
fashion we sauntéred away. But instead of going straight to the town 
we daoundered away down to Tweedsiae. , 

Weel do I remember pressing her to my breast in more than mortal 
ry, and of saying to her: “O Katie, Katie, woman, will ye be mine?— 
will ye marry me, and make me the happiest man that ever put his foot in 
shoe on the face of this habitable globe 1”” 
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She hung her head, and, poor thing! her bosom heaved like a frighted 
bird’s. But oh! what ecstacy it was to feel its heaving! eked 
hour did I stand pressing her breast to mine, and always saying; “Will 
ye, Katie? oh will ye woman?” 

At last, with a great effort, and her heart bursting with pure af- 
fection, she flung her arms owre my shouthers, and said: ‘I will John!” 

Oh! of all the words that ever a human being heard, nothing could 
match the music of those three words tome. It was sweeter than the 
harp of a fairy soughing owre a moon-light sea, when the winds of heaven 
are sleeping. 

“Ob, bless ye ! bless ye !—forever bless ye!” cried [. “Katie, ye hae 
made me the happiest man in all Peebles, and I trust I shall make ye 
the happiest wife.” 

I absolutely danced wi’ joy, and clapped my hands aboon my head. 

f ever there was a man intoxicated wi’ joy, it was me that night; and I 
am certain that her joy was nothing less than mine, though she did not 
— it so extravagantly. 

either the one nor the other of us heard the town clock chap nine. 

Three hours flew owre our heads as if they hadna been three minutes. 
I set her to her father’s door, and just as she was putting her hand upon 
—— John!” whispered she, “where can I have left my 

ook 7?” 

“That’s weel minded,” said I; “I remember I took it off your shou- 
poe. an’ put it owre the yett, when I was takin’ the prickles oot o’ yer 

nger.” 

Ye may think of what baith of us had been thinking about, when nei- 
ther of us missed the hook, er remembered leaving it till that moment. 
We went to seek it, with her arm through mine, (and close to my side I 
pressed it,) and there, accordingly, did we find the hook upon the yett 
where I had placed it. 

She rather feared to gang into the house, on account of her being out 
so late, for her father and mother were strict sort o’ folk. Therefore, I 
volunteered to go in wi’ her, and explain at once how matters stood. 
For, bashful as [ was before telling my mind to her, I had broken the 
ice now, and was bold as brass. 

She hesitated for some time; but I urged the thing, and she consent- 
ed, and into her father’s house I went wi’ her. I wasna long in maki 
the auld man acquainted wi’ the nature of my visit, and frankly ssked 
him if he had any sort of objection to taking me for a son-in-law. 

“I watna,” said he, “but I dare sa no. I dinna see ony 5 
objection that I ought to hae. What do ye say, Tibbie?” added he to 
his wife. 

Me!” exclaimed she; “what would ye hae meto say? Johnny is @ 
decent lad and a guid tradesman; and if he likes Katie, and Katie likes 
him, I dinna see that you or I can do onything in the matter, but just 
leave it to their twa sells. 

“Weel, John,” said her father to me, “‘as Tibbie says, I suppose it 
will just have to rest between yourselves. If ye are baith agreeable, we 
are agreeable.” 

I wonder I didna jump through the roof of the house. Joy almost 
deprived me of my specific gravity. Never since I was born had I ex- 
perienced such sensations of exstacy before. 

Now, this was what I call my first real sunny day. It was a day of 
memorable joy—and joy, too, of a particular description, and which a 
man can feel but once in the course of his existence. 

I can say, without vanity, that I had always been a saving lad, and 
therefore, in the course of two or three weeks, I took a house, which [ 
furnished very respectably. And my second sunny day, was that on 
which Katie and her father, and her mother, and a lass that was an in- 
timate acquaintance of hers, came a’ to my new house together—Katie 
never to leave it again—for the minister just came in after them. Oh! 
when I heard the minister pronounce us one, and gie us his benediction 
as man and wife—and, aboon all, when J thought that she was now 
mine—mine forever—that nothing upon earth could separate us—I 
almost wondered that poor sinful mortals such as we are, should be 
mitted to enjoy such unspeakable happiness on this side of time. The 
very tears stood in my eyes wi’ perfect exstacy, and I could not forbear, 
before the minister and them a’, of squeezing her band, and saying : “My 
ain Katie!” 

It was October, but a very mild day, and a very sunny day—indeed it 
might, in all respects, have passed for a day in August. After dinner, 
the room became very warm, and the window was drawn down from the 

There was a lark singing its autumn song right aboon the house, 
and its loud sweet notes came pouring in by the window. 

“Poor thing!” thought I, ‘‘your jeys are ending, and mine are only 
beginning; but I trust, in the autumn of my days, to sing as blithely as 
ye do now.” 

I gied another glance at my ain Katie, and as | contemplated her love- 
ly countenance, I felt as a man that was never to know sorrow; for I 
didna see how it was possible fur sorrow to be where such angel sweet- 
ness existed. 

That was my second sunny day; and my third followed after it in the 
natural course of time; for the event that rendered it memorable was 
neither more nor less than the birth of my first born—my only son. I 
was walking out in the fields when the tidings were brought to me; and 
when I found that I had cause to offer thanks for a living mother and a 
living child, wi’ perfect joy the tears ran down my cheeks. I silently 
prayed for my Katie and my bairn. When [ thought that @ man son 
was born unto me, and that | was indeed a faither, the pride and the 
joy of heart were almost to great for me to bear. I would not have es- 
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the: natura! and honorable title of faither, to have been made | 
Emperor of Russia, and King of Madagascar. 

St was a glorious day in the height of summer, and as I hurried home 
to see, and to kiss my bairn and its mother, I believe the very flowers of 
the road-side were conscious that it was a faither, a new made faither, 
that trampled on them, I did it so quickly and so lightly. But great as 
my joy then was, it was nothing eye compared with what I felt when I | 
saw my Katie and our bairn, and when my lips touched theirs, 


I then / 


> 
me wi’ great joy in her looks. When the supper was set upon the table 
—‘‘Katie, my dear,” said I, ‘‘send out for a bottle of strong ale.”’ 

“A bottle of strong ale, John?’ quoth she in surprise: “remember 
that though ye hae been appointed deacon of the shoe-makers’ ye afe but 
a mortal man! Remember John, that it was by drinking wholesome 
water, wi’ pickles of oatmeal in it, that enabled you to save a hundred 
pounds, and so to become deacon of the trade. But had ye sent for bot- 
tles of strong ale to your supper, ye would neither bave saved the one, 


did feel the full, the overflowing ecstacy of a faithers heart. Never | nor been made the other. Na, na, John, think nae mair about ale.”’ 


shall I forget it. That was the third of my five sunny days. 
The fourth was of a different description, but gied me unmingled satis- 


faction, and perhaps I may say, was in some sort the foundation of the | 
one which succeeded. 


Now, I must make you sensible that Katie made a very notable wife. 


In ber household affairs, she set an example that was worthy of imita- | 


tion by every wife in Peebles. There was naething wasted in her house | 
and the shadow of onything extravagant was never scen within her door. 

One night, about six weeks after our marriage, and I were sitting 
at theifireside, by our two sells, (for we never made our house a howff 
for neighbors and their clashes,) when, she said to me very seriously: 
“John, I’ve often heard it said, that the first hundred pounds is worse to 
make than the next five hundred.” 

“L watna, my dear,” said 1; “though I say it myself, there are none 
belonging to the craft that can make better wages than I can, and if it 
is your desire to make the endeavor, wi’ all my heart say I.” 

So the thing was agreed upon, and we set about it the very next day. 
I got a strong wooden box made, wi’ a hole on the top, just about leng 
énough and broad enough to let in a penny-piece edgeways ; and I caused 
a bit of leather, like a tongue, to be nailed owre the inside of the hole, 
so that whatever was put in, couldna be taken out again till the box was 
broken open. 

For many a day, both her and me wrought hard, both late and early, 
to accomplish it, We neither allowed the back to gang bare or shabby, 
nor did we scrimp our coggie, during our endeavors; but we avoided 
every sixpence, every farthing of unnecessary expense. 

At length Katie says to me one day, just after dinner-time: “John, I 
daresay we shall have the hundred pounds now. If ye have nae objec- 
tion we will open the box and see.” 

It was the very thing which I had been wishing her to propose for 
months; and up I banged upon the kist, and put my hand on the head 
of the bed, where the box was kept. It was very heavy, and it required 
both my hands to lift it down. 

I forced up the lid, and having locked the door, I placed the box upon 
the table. The sun was streaming in at the window sae bright that ye 
would have said it was aware of the satisfaction of Katie and mysel’, as 
we saw it streaming upon the heap of treasure which our own industry 
had gathered together. It took us from two in the afternoon until six 
at night to count it; for it consisted of gold, silver and copper; and we 
counted it thrice over, before we made it come twice to the same sum. 
At last we were satisfied that it amounted to one hundred and fifteen 
pounds, seven shillings and eighteen pence half-penny. 

When I ascertained that the object of my desire, and of my late and 
early savings, was accomplished, [ was tha’. happy that I almost knock- 
ed owre the table where it was all spread out, counted into parcels of 
twenty shillings. I threw my arms round Katie, wi’ as meikle rapture | 
as I did on my first sunny day, when she said: “I will, John;’’ for the 
object was of her proposing, and she had the entire merit of the transac- 
tion. It was a grand sight to see the sinking sun throwing the shadows | 
of the one hundred and odd twenty-shilling towers across the table, and 
to the far side of the floor; Folk talk about the beauty of rainbows, but 
there never was a rainbow to be compared wi’ the appearance of our 
floor that evening, wi’ a the shadows of t‘e piles of siller running across 
it. That was my fourth sunny day 

Finding that I was now a man of capital, I took a shop in the front 
street, and commenced business as a maister boot and shoe maker. 
Katie was remarkably civil in the shop, and I always tried to put good 
stuff into the hands of customers, so that in a very short time | carried 
on @ very prosperous concern. I also rose very high in the opinion of 
my fellow craftsmen; and, wonderful to relate! I heard that it was their 
determination to elect me to the high and honorable office of deacon of the 


= ef our ancient and respectable trade, in the ancient burgh of 


This was a height to which my ambition never could have aspired, and 
when I heard of the intention of the brethren, it really made me that [ 


couldaa sleep. It made me not only dream that I was a deacon, but a 
king, a prince, a bashaw—a dear kens what—but anything but plain 
John Brotherton. I thought it was a hoax that some of the craft were 
wishing to play off on me; therefore, I spoke of the subject with great 
caution. But when it was put into my head, there was nothing on earth 
that I 80 much desired. I thought what an honor it would be when I 
was dead and gone, for my son to be able to say; ‘My father was dee- 
con of the ancient company of cordwainers in Peebles.” 

“What a sound that will have,” thought I. On the morning of the 
election I awoke, fearing, believing, hoping, trembling. I could hardly 

ut on my clothes. Haewever, the choosing of office-bearers began, and | 

was declared duly elected deacon of the company of cordwainers. It | 
was with difficulty that I refrained from clapping my hands in the court, 
and I am positive | would not have been able to do it, had it not been 
that the brethren came crowding around me to shake hands wi’ me. 

I went home in very high glee, as ye may well suppose, and Katie met 


| get at the south end, as you come @ 


“Weel, weel,”’ said I, “ye are right, Katie—I canna deny it.” 
That was what I call my fifth sunny day—a remarkable day in.my ex- 
istence, standing out from among the rest, and crowned wi’ hapf iness. 


oe 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “SWEETHEART.” 


“The rose of Sharon blossomed there, 
The fairest flower that grew.” 


Prior to the Revolutionary struggle, before the battle which freed the 
spot for a monument, at the completion of which we the other day as- 
sembled to unite in gratulation, from 1770 to 1775, the carriage roads 
were limited to Boston itself, and its immediate vicinity. Then, as now, in 
the far west, journies were made, neighbors visited and business was at- 
tended to by travelling on horseback. The roads rough and nerrow; 
skirted and overhung by the forests, left this as the only facile mode of 
passing over them, and around the well attended meeting-houses of the 
pious population of that day were numerous horse posts and hooks driven 
into the trees for securing the animals while the never omitted ceremony 
was performed. 

It happened, as it now happens in our new settlements, that instead 
of the varnished carriages and polished harnesses of the present, when 
we now speak, that two or three rode the same trusty horse, not in the 
constrained singleness of our boarding school misses, copying after the 
pictures in the Magazines of the latest fashion, but with that ease and 
confidence, derived from it, practiced from childhood, alone can give. 
The girl, to ride well, to enjoy it, to guide her horse when restive, calm- 
ly and firmly must begin when a child behind her father or her brother, 
and she grows up never to know or feel fear, and she thinks of anything 
as soon as an accident from riding on horseback. 

At the time of our story the girl, and person, still live that can re- 
member instances where the streams were swollen, that they would take 
off shoes and stockings to keep them dry, fold up their riding skirts and 
fearlessly swim their horses across the streams. About and even in 
Boston itself were little patches for the raising of vegetables, that sold 
readily at high prices, and the agriculturist of the day could be seen with 
his panniers made of basket-stuff, threading the streets and disposing of 
the surplus from his garden, knowing and being known by every one. 
This was Boston and its neighborhood at this time; the towns of Stough- 
ton, of Sharon, Foxborough. &c. were quite remote, and the sparse 
population only went to town, as Boston was called, for importan: pur- 

3. 
An occasion of this kind occurred in the visit of Fanny Hart, and her 
most happy Isaac Tolman, for the purpose of purchasing the most inter- 
esting dress for the most important occasion that occurs in life. With 


‘what anticipations do we not look forward—what dreams does not fancy 


weave—how the flowers spring up and adorn the paths we tread, on our 
buoyant reachings te this scene! And then the anchor of hope that held 
us to our parent roof is weighed ; we launch our bark upon the sea, and 
leave that shore, never, oh, never, to be again marked by its keel. 

Fanny Hart was admitted generally, so amiable was her temper, and 
winning her manners, to be the belle of Sharon, and catching the idea 
from the sacred psalmody in which she participated with a correct ear 
and good voice, she was known as the “rose of Sharon.’’ Lest the 
strength of this figure may impart an impression of ruddiness that was 
not hers, let it be mentioned that her cheek was neither pale or red, but 
through a fair skin those winning shades were richly blended, and seem- 
ed as it were to contend for empire. Fanny was now nineteen and no 
farther description will be attempted, to fail here, save the sculptor and 
the painter, whose creations are rather to be admired than sought after, 
oc described. 

In the early part ef the year 1774, Fanny, the eldest of the group of 
children, was sitting by her mother. The evening was fine, and the. 
father was by. On the morning following, ere the dawn should streak 
the east, she expected to be behind Isaac, on their way to the town of 
Boston. 

“I looked through all the stores in Cornhill,” said the mother, “and 
in my opinion the silk at Benny Spear’s is the most suitable. He said 
he would take fourteen shillings a yard for it, which is as cheap as any 


| of as good a quality, and it suits your eyes and skin, Fanny. @tisa 


light fawn color, which always matches with blue eyes and light hair! 
in fact it is very near the color of your hair, my dear.” 
‘‘Here are the double Joes, Fan,” said the indulgent father, as he 


, handed her the coin of that day long laid up for such occasions; “and J 


will now retire. You should be off by four im the 
scarcely reach home by ten at night, even then.” . 

‘There is a moon,” said the mother, “and put some dough-nuts and 
turn-overs in the saddlebags, and one of those little cream cheeses; it 
can be lef: by the spring in Milton, and with a new loaf that you can 
of town, will answer for dinner,” 
timid deer had left his leafy leis 


morning, and 


Before the east was rosy, before 
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to brush the morning dew of the meadow, Isaac Tolman a the door | that day to her sister and her three nieces, and on the following Sunday 


for Fanny ; his eager horse well fed for the occasion, bearing his bowed 
neck upen the bit, and fretting the ground with his fore feet. The light 
in Fanny's room that Isaac had seen from the hill a mile distant shewed 
he had not missed the hour. In a moment she was on the horseblock, 
then behind him, and her arm around his waist, and in a few moments 
the fond and cenfiding mother heard the clattering of the horse’s hoofs 
die away in the fast increasing distance. We may talk of walks by 
moonlight, of riding in a chaise over smooth rural roads in summer, of 
pleasure parties where “Robin is!’’ but is it not doubtful if any im- 
proyement has been or can be made upon the old fashioned mode of two 
upon a horse? for when Isaac turned his head to speak to Fanny, as his 
horse fell into a walk on reaching the next hill, her cheek, her peachy 
cheek, was so near that——Morse may obtain patents for his magic 
telegraphs, and mesmerism may unfold her wonders, but the touch of 
beauty’s lips, magnetism cannot convey, nor mesmerism explain. 

When the sun was fairly up, they were far on their way. Few were 
the persons they met; here and there was a clearing and a house; but 
the native forests for the most parts bordered on the road, in which the 
patridge could be seen stealing away on the approach of the horse, and 
the squirrel ran along the rail fences, anticipating the frost with an early 
chestnut in his mouth, 

At Milton Mills the horse was fed, and beside the spring there, at the 
foot of the hill on the west side, Isaac and Fanny ate the turn over apple 
pie and dough-nuts, and drank from the same gourd which floated there 

‘or the use of the thirsty traveller. Here, too, the mother’s advice was 
remembered, and one of Fanny’s cream cheeses was left to be ready on 
their return with the wheaten loaf they should get at the baker’s. Lover’s 
had appetites in those days. 

{n Boston the “rose of Sharon’’ attracted the eye of more than one 
idle officer in a red coat as she . The purchase of the silk 
was made, fawn color, and in a double fold carefully placed in the hands 
of Isaac. Early as they had left, ere that was done the noon was passed. 
To Fanny it had seemed short; she bad never been in Boston; and 
every sign was read, every person noticed, and the march of the Shas 
troops in King street stepping to a fine band of music seemed to her li 
enchantment, and she afterwards told her mother that she fancied that 
she heard those martial strains, and saw the glittering of their arms after 
her head was laid upon her pillow at night, and until sleep chased away 
the illusion. 

At the south end they alighted for a short time, at the baker’s, next 
door to Col. Davis’ store, noted for selling the best West India goods, 
and whose hogsheads of molasses surrounded and excluded the approach 
to the horse-block, which then fronted the door of every store. All but 
one of these were laying upon the ground, as they were then receiving 
them from the vessel; that one, leaking much at one of the heads, was 
headed up. Isaac mounted—brought his horse by the side of this, and 
Fanny tripping over the lain hogsheads gained it in order again to vault 
into her seat behind him. Hew unlooked for are the incidents of our 
lives! Who can forsee what time will produce? Our good and our 
evil fortunes alike are wisely shrouded from the penetration of human 
eyes. The spring that Fanny exerted started the heading of the upright 
hogshead of molasses, and down she sank until her feet rested on the 
bottom, slipping as it were through her dress, which did not readily set- 
tle in the thick fluid. Both Isaac and Fanny had too much good sense 
to be the willing objects of a street spectacle, and their first endeavor 
was to be out and away with all; but before Isaac could dismount and 
come to her aid—for to get out alone was not easy—her whole dress, 
(not the new one) riding skirt and all, was drinking deep of Col. Davis’ 
molasses, who saw the affair from behind his counter, where he remained. 

Charming Fanny, sweet, and more sweet Fanny was soon behind 
Isaac, the horse reeking with molasses, in a lung gallop over the Neck 
for the shades of Roxbury. When the woody road was reached Fanny 
first broke the silence by inquiring if the new dress had been kept clean 
of the molasses. ‘All is safe,” said Isaac. ‘“‘and Fan, what a sugar 
candy condition you have got in,’ touching her dripping frock, and 
tasting. ‘‘I have never tasted better molasses.’’ Fanny followed the 
example—they divided the loaf, and as they nibbed it off, recommended 
to their palates by touching the ends at each bite upon the reeking dreas 
of Fanny. As they passed a traveller here and there, or some idler lean 
ing over a gate who looked with surprise at the plight they were in, they 
laughed outright. 

Let us leave them thus happy on the road for home, which Fanny 
reached at tcn in the evening in the face of a full moon, and turn our at- 
tention to the worthy Col. Davis and his molasses. He saw,as weknow 
the accident; felt conscious that the fault if any was his, for the hogs- 
heads shut out the horse-block, and being a man of good taste, never for 
a@ moment entertained the idea that the article was less valuable from 


the cigcumstance. He therefore set about having it conveyed in buckets | 


to the hogshead on tap, and not one of his customers ever found fault 
with it. On the contrary, as it happened to be the best flavored of an 
excellent cargo, many who bought of it afterwards inquired if he still 
had any as good as the last they purchased; and the Col. was seen to 
smile when one of them said it had a flavor like “nut meat,’”’ as he 
mused to himself if it derived that peculiarity from the falling of a very 
pretty young woman into the hogshead. 

If the customers of Col. Davis near Boston knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, the reader will not suppose that the people of Sharon were long 
ignorant, for such» was not the case. Fanny of course told her mother 
on the night, and as soon as she reached home; the mother imparted it 


during the exchange of congratulations on coming out of meeting the fact 
of Fanny Hart’s visit to buy her wedding dress, and her slip in the cask 
of molasses was known to all Sharon! Ah, rose of Sharon! fairest blos- 
som of her vales!—charming Fanny! sweet Fanny! sweetheart!! Is 
the reader now satisfied? have we proved the etymology of sweetheart ? 
If not, let him know that for years after, whenever a young couple were 
seen before marriage, riding upon the same horse, the event of Fanny 
was remembered, and pointing them out, the observer woald say, “there 
goes —— with his sweetheart behind him.” What matters it if this 
compound word is found earlier? We say it was wandering about with- 
out a fixed meaning until the journey of Isaac and Fanny; this like a 
statute the usage at once gave it date and stability. 

‘ ore confident in our mer we Me not trouble the re 
‘ar upon it, but if not mistaken he ma an uiring thoug 
abet Publi thd tar Wied. pat toi Uae vie, asta Oy as as 
the notable evening of Thanksgiving the minister of Sharon in the pre- 
sence of the relatives of the families of Isaac and Fanny, are 
them for their joint lives one and inseparable in their worldly fortunes, 
Those who had long admired Fanny never saw her a so well; the 
fawn colored silk, the gauze ’kerchief that “fitfully concealed, half 
disclosed” her fine bust tied with a white satin ribband—all was in keep- 
ing, all appropriate—now no longer a belle, but Mrs. Tolman. 

Time os changed almost every landmark of that day. The forests 
have gone—cultivated fields and human habitations have — their 
places. The horse-paths have been supplanted by beaten wide roads; 
and, painful to say, Fanny after rearing a fine family whom she taught 
by example and precept to be farmer or farmers’ wives, at length green 
old age marked c fair forehead with his furrows, and Time laid her 
auburn ringlets in the dust; but to her dying day, for that too came, it 
was remembered that she was once the Rose of Sharon, end had worn 
the garland of fame, void of envy, and guiltless of offence. 

Isaac Tolman, from early life, kept a journal of the events connected 
with his family and his farm. When his wife died, who preceded him 
to the grave about fourteen months, his journal terminates, he having 
made but oneentry,”’ August 30, 1823, my wife died.”” He expressed no 
sorrow, exhibited no sign of grief; not a tear followed the nels of 
his aged cheek. In compliance with a request she made at one of their 
last interviews, Isaac would not look upon her face after her spirit had fled. 
He listened with apparent indifference to the discourse of the clergyman 
at her funeral, and followed to their resting place her remains. When 
the coffin had been lowered down a solemn pause ensued, in the midst 
of which he loosed his arm from the hand of his eldest daughter, a 
forward and looked down; then bowed his aged uncovered head, and de- 
parted. At his home, where his youngest son also lived, he directed 
his bed to be made in another room, and within the few following 
months more than once he was heard to leave his chamber in the night 
and seen by the light of the moon tending his steps toward the church- 

ard, but he was back in the morning, and opened his lips to no one; 
he was never heard to mention his wife’s name. The blossoms of the 
next spring he did not look upon with pleasure; the genial breath of 
Summer was unheeded ; the tie that bound him to existence had been 
severed, and every day his frame was becoming attenuated and more and 
more feeble. At length he took to his bed, rather from decay than 
disease, and when his hour came, when, as is common, obscurity and 
forgetfulness rested upon all that had been impressed in the region of 
middle age, the long forgotten incidents of boyhood and youtli again were 
remembered. He was playing as it were with his hands; his feet had 
become cold, and his features settling into the sharpness of death. “At 
four o’clock, Fanny, ] shall be at the door.” ‘What will your mother 
think—-covered with molasses? Here is the bundle; good night; I 
shall see you to-morrew, sweetheart.” Side by side their ashes rest. 
One slab covers them, inscribed, ‘Isaac and Fanny Tolman.” 


———— 
A DEAD HIT, OR HOW TO MAKE A BENEFIT. 


In the early part of Elliston’s career, while yet unknown to fame, he 
joined a strolling company who were exhibiting for a few nights only in 
a barn fitted up for the occasion, in W , @ little country town of a 
not very flourishing county. The business, as it is aptly enough termed, 
had been very bad, the company had not been adequately patronized by 
the rural population of W , and the manager thought it advisable to 
close his theatre and season somewhat precipitately ; for this purpose he 
abruptly gave Elliston, who was leading the business and was playing 
for a benefit, notice, on a certain Saturday, that he was to have his bene- 
fit the following Monday. 

“What! my dear sir,”’ said the surprised comedian, ‘take my Ben 
next Monday? Why, I shall have no time to get out my tickets, or post 
my bills. It will be totally impossible to let the natives know, and [ am 
sure every body will be anxious to witness my performance.” 

“I can’t help that, Muster Elliston,” replied Mr. Mouldygrub, the 
manager, “I can’t help your not having time to get out your bills; I 
| only want the tradespeople here not to have time to get out theirs. 
| Monday is the only open night we have, all the rest are devoted to the 
benetits of the other members of the company; this day week I close.” 

There was no gainsaying this determination. Like that of other mo- 
| narchs, the word of the theatrical potentate of W—— was law, and 
| Elliston set his busy fancy to work to devise what steps would be best 

to take. 
“Tt is now Saturday noon,”’ thought he, “ 








I cagnot get my bills priat- 
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ed till night, and when I do get them out there are no dead walls round 

on which to post Sons—te morrow is Sunday, what’s to be 
done? I have it! Every body goes to church here; ’tis true I have 
no interest with a single living soul in the place. Well, I must make 
interest in another quurter, take a liberty where I know it will not be 
complained of, at least by those with whom it is taken, avail myself of 
a few post obit bille. Dead walls must be found, yes, ‘I'll make the 
very stones prace of my whereabout.’ I'll stick—stick—no matter where 
—at any rate I’ll not stick at trifles. No, I will stand the hazard of 
the die.” 

To borrow a late joke of the Editor who presides over these pages, 
though Elliston did ultimately as he had intimated he would, stick at 
something, he in reality stuck at nothing, as will appear in the sequel. 

His resolution taken, our comedian drew out a flaming bill announcing 
for his benefit on the following Monday, Monk Ghost Lewis’s “Castle 
Spectre,”’ in which he was to sustain the principal character, together 
with a variety of singing and dancing. The whole to conclude with 
O’Keeffe’s Farce, ‘‘Dead Alive.” 

This bill he duly had printed, and apparently retired to his truckle- 
bed as usual, but in pursuance of his plan he arose in the “dead waste 
and middle of the night,” and repairing to the Golgotha of W——, soon 
in silence, secrecy, and safety, accomplished his purpose. 

Accordingly on the following morning, when the church-going bell 
called the little population of W to congregate together, and meet 
in brotherly love, agreeably to the good old custom, the worthy minister, 
with the parochial officers and honest inhabitants were considerably 
scandalized at the spectacle which then presented itself. To their great 
surprise, they found the mural enclosure of the venerable Saxon struc- 
ture, which had presided for centuries over the pastoral destinies of 
W—, and in the peaceful realms of which, “the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet slept,’”’ together with one or two of the most imposing of the 
last mansions of the landed gentry, thickly plastered over with the bene- 
fit bills of the eccentric actor. 

Shocked at this eutrage, which, as the parish clerk of the place, who 
was also its schoolmaster, and professed to teach the dead languages 
observed, learnedly blundering on a pun, was an offence contra bones 
mori, the bill-sticker of the district was directly summoned, but he in- 
dignantly denied all knowledge of the profane proceeding, and the rustic 
Dogberrys found themselves wholly at feult as to the author of the of- 
fence, their suspicions never once falling upon the person most interest- 
ed in the affair, and consequently the most likely to commit it, the 
Bénéficiere! After much discussion in close vestry, it was subsequently 
determined to offer a REWARD for the discovery of the culprit who had 
committed this daring act. Placards were therefore immediately print- 
ed, stating the nature of the offence, and promising five pounds to any 
one who would give such information as should lead to the detection of 
the person or persons who had posted the bills announcing Mr. Elliston’s 
benefit at the theatre of W upon the walls and memorials before 
mentioned. 

These placards, early on the Monday morning were fully displayed in 
the market: places and public spots of all the towns and villages, for at 
least ten miles round W . This was the very thing Elliston wanted, 
it afferded him an advertisement of his benefit he could not have procured 
by any other means. 

The circumstance became the universal talk, and many honest per- 
sons from different parts of the country walked over to W occularly 
to satisfy themselves of the fact that such an impropriety had really been 
committed. The comedian’s benefit bills, which had been suffered to 
remain on the desecrated walls, were anxiously inspected by hundreds, 
and the various wonders promised by the performer duly spelt over. 
The visiters’ imaginations were inflamed, desire was created, and the 
result at night was an overflowing house in every part of the barn, which 
was crowded by spectators, who, but for this circumstance would certain- 
ly never have entered the Thespian temple of W ° 

A very considerable sum was next morning transferred to the pocket 
of our Comedian, who wisely keeping his own counsel, speedily became 
one of the departed. “‘If,” soliloquized he, “I can only call the friends, 
by whose assistance I obtained the notiee of the public on this occasion 
my date friends—yet ‘better late than never.’ Though my time has been 
rather short, my receipts have not proved so, and I shall always held 
their memory in respect: for, thanks te their means, unpatronized and 
unprovided, my Benefit has turned out—a complete dead hit ‘we 


———— a 


Sap Errects rrom a Rattroap Concussion.—An amusing cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia “Pennsylvanian” writing from Old Point 
Comfort describes in the following manner an incident by the way which 
he says “would be hardly worth mentioning, but for the loss of his fish- 


ing rod which was cruelly mutilated by the shock.” it will be hardly 
necessary to tell “our intelligent readers” that the story is a bit of a 
burlesque, especially the introduction of the piece of plate, &c, &c: 
The two opposite trains loaded with passengers, managed by admira- 
ble calculation to meet half way, whilst running at the rate each, of 
twenty miles an hour—there was a crash—a splintering of bones and bag- 
gage, and some few womer: and children, and helpless old people put | 
hors du combat, but nothing serious, except the destruction and delay 
of the mail, and the ruin of my fishing rod. The conductor behaved 
with such coolness upon the occasion, that the survivors talk of present- | 
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ing him with a piece of plate in testimony of their gratitude, &c. I was 
projected with amazing force the whole length of the car, and no doubt 
would have been killed, had it not been for the providential interference 
of a very respectable fat old gentleman’s waistcoat, which received my 
head cushion wise; it was like firing a cannon shot into a bale of cotton- 
He was the only one injured in our car, how he got hurt | never heard, 
but he complained bitterly of a pain in the epigastric region, which was 
awfully caved in, with a corresponding curvature of the back bone. I 
feel very grateful to that old gentleman, and should like to present him 
with a piece of plate, but it will be a long time I am afraid before’ any 
one will dare to present him with anything in the shape of a plate. In 
future, when travelling by railroad, I intend always to locate myself in 
“point blank range” of some fat old gentleman to pitch into. A good 
many others aimed at him, for I heard their heads crack against the 
partition all round him, but I was the only one that hit the mark. There 
was a little excitement for awhile, for the car was standing up on end, 
and all the people rolled to the bottom like apples in a barrel—we were 
much tangled together ; I remonstrated with a fellow who was hauling 
upon my leg fearing he might pul! it out by the socket ; he however de- 
sisted, and very handsomely apologized, supposing it to be his own. 

But you should have seen the locomotives, they were standing upon 
their hind legs face to face, hissing and fizzing at each other in the most 
awful manner, with bushels of red hot coals tumbling from their hinder 
parts. The breath was knocked out of one entirely, but the other though 
very much injured still showed fight; and I believe if he could have got 
upen all fours again would have jaunted on in spite of everything. The 
unfortunate people, whose duty it is to feed the passions of those ex- 
citable creatures, must have fallen victims to their own temerity, for they 
have not since been heard of. 

—— 

A Giprattar SHopKeePer.—Travellers touching at Gibraltar should 
not omit the shop of Mr. Messiah, one of the notabilities of the place, 
who, besides being the Howel and James of the rock for all sorts of 
European merchandise, is always provided with a large stock of Moorish 
curiosities, Turkish perfumeries, &c., and is himself one of the most 
amusing curiosities in his collection. He speaks nearly as many lan- 
guages as my friend ‘that ’ere Prince” Nadir Achmet, (whom I beard 
converse in eleven different languages four years since in a steamboat on 
the Danube, (and may lay claim to being the most adroit, fluent, 
and agreeable coxcomb that ever stood behind a counter; for he con- 
trives to sell you his goods at his own price, at the very moment that he 
is to all appearance strenuously persuading you against purchasing arti- 
cles that cost so much money. ‘Now let me recommend you not to take 
those Turkish cushions, Ma’am; nobody will believe that they have cost 
so much ; and, indeed although I am obliged to have them by me in case 
they are asked for, scarcely any one thinks of buying them, they are so 
very high in price. The Queen Dowager, when she touched at Gibraltar, 
was kind enough to purchase four of them from me, and I fancy her 
Majesty is the only person who possesses anything of the kind in Eng- 
land!” (Of course, one immediately feels an additional desire to be- 
come the owner of a thing so rare; and, possessed by the spirit of con 
tradiction, the more he dissuades, the more determined one becomes to 
purchase the article in question.) Or when you have just made up your 
mind to buy a parcel of papooshes, he will exclaim, “I am so sorry you 
have decided upen taking those slippers! Most likely you will take a 
trip over to the Barbary coast, and then will like to have it to say that 
you bought them on the spot; you know, so few persons have an oppor- 
tunity of going there, that it is something to say, “J bought those slip- 
pers myself in Africa.” One is astounded at the disinterestedness of the 
dealer, and determined to reward it; one immediately lays down the 
money named for the article, without attempting to drive a bargain; and 
thus Mr. Messiah reaps the full benefit of his novel system of dissuasion. 
—Mrs. Romer’s The Rhone, &c. 

— a ——— 

Tosacco.—The bitter hatred torne to tobacce by that singular man, 
James I., and inherited by his unfortunate son, was manifested by various 
edicts of prohibition during their reigns, though it became such an im- 
portant article of commerce that Charles laid a heavy impost upon it, 
which soon became so great a source of revenue that he attempted to mo- 
nopolise it. But besides these exertions of royal authority, King James, 
who has been called “a pedant amongst kings, and a king among pedants,” 
tried the force of argument, of ridicule, and abuse, in a treatise which, in 
the style of the literature of the day, he called “ A Counter Blast to To- 
bacco;” he said ‘‘it was the lively image and pattern of hell, for it pos- 
sesses all the parts and vices by which hell is to be reached; first it is 
smoke, soare the vanities of the world; secondly, it delights those who 
take it, so do the pleasures of the world make men losthe tu leave them; 
thirdly, it maketh men drunken and light in the head, so doth the vafity 
of the world—men are drunken therewith; fourthly, he that taketh tobac- 
co saith he cannot leave it, it bewitcheth him, even so the pleasures of 
the world make men loath to leave them, they are so enchanted, for the 
most part, with them; and, besides all this, filthy, it is like hell in the 
very substance of it, for it is a stinking, loathsome thing, and so is hell.” 


| The monarch, also, in one of the conceits of the day, says, ‘‘ Were I to 


invite the devil to dinner, he should have three dishes, a pig, a pole of 
ling and mustard and a pipe for digesture.’—Polytechnic Review. 
———__— 
Grave Reriections on tHe Gout.—I am laid at length upon my 
couch while I am writing to you, having had the gout above these three 
weeks in my hand, knee, and both feet, and am still lifted in and out of 

















bed by two servants. This gives me so melancholy a prospect that I 


taste very liule comfort in that usual compliment of the gout being an 
earneat of long life: alas ! is not long life then an earnest of the gout? and 
do the joys of old age compensate the pains? What cowards we are, 
when content to purchase one evil with another! and when both are sure 
to grow worse upon our hands! Let the happiest old person recount his 
enjoyments, and see who would covet them ; yet each of us is weak enough 
to expect a better lot! Oh! my dear sir, what self-deluding fools we gre 
through every state!—But why fill you with my gloom? perhaps our best 
resource is the cheat we practice on ourselves.— Walpole’s Letters 
———— 

AxotuerR Fis Story—A Fish RUN awaY witA 4 Bria’s ANCHOR. 
—The following is copied from the Philadelphia Exchange Books of 
Saturday :—“ On the 22d of August the brig Rowena was laying in La- 
guayra Roads, the weather perfectly calm, I discovered the vessel moving 
slowly about among the shipping. I could not conceive what could be 
the matter. I ordered to heave in and see if the anchor was gone, but it 
was not; but, to my surprise, I found a tremendeus menster entangled fast 
to the buoy rope, and moving the anchor slowly along the bottom. I then 
had the fish towed on shore: it was of a flattish shape, something like the 
devil fish, but very curious shape, being wider thau it was long, and 
having two tusks, one each side of the mouth, and a very small tail in 
proportion to the fish, and exactly like a bat’s tail. The tail can be seen on 
board the brig Rowena. The dimensions of the fish were as follows: 
length, from end of the tail to end of the tusks, 18 feet; from wing to wing, 
20 feet; the mouth 4 feet wide; and its weight 3500 lbs. C. S, Ditt. 

- ——— 

A Coquetrte.—The following definition of a coquette is given by 

Frederika Bremer :— 


The Coquette expresses herself by caresses and bold freedom. She is 
determined to charm, cost what it will; and, passing over the line of 
beauty, defying the good and the appropriate, she passes into the world 
of the senses, and, employing only empty enchantments, she loses succes- 
sively her power, her charm, the respect of true men, and her own peace 
of mind; and beauty’s holy heaven closes its doors against ber. 

An elevated desire to please may pass into coquetry; but do we not see 
every where in life that the white may become gray, and the gray con- 
‘inually darker, until the color of innocence is quite obscured by the black ? 
Yet is the white there, and may lie next the black in stainless purity, just 
as truth may beam brightly by the side of the darkness of falsehood. 
There is an innocent and lovely desire of pleasing; would that every wo- | 
man possessed it, and would despise its caricature! 

—— 


What a blessing is the human heart! How like the fire of the vestals 
it keeps its pure and perpetual burning in the bosom of man! Affection 
clings to us for no reason, but blossoming in infancy it hath not yet put 
forth all its leaves when the verge of death has narrowed its limits. It 
goes with us from the cradle to the grave—smiles in the eyes of child- 
hood, mantles the cheek of mature years, and trembles with joy in the 
breast of decaying life. Its purity is unquestioned, fer it never deceives 
and it rolls floods of happiness over the soul of him that loves it. Affec- 
tions are as charities in the life of man—they master passions, confer 
dignity on our nature, take hatred from our heart, give freshness and 
vigor to sociality, and guard us from wandering. They bless us with 
numerous kind offices, console us in affliction, make us joyful in adversi- 
ty, superadd pleasantness to our pleasure, and throw roses in our path if 
it be gloomy. 





——— 
Prussitc Acip.—Death caused by prussic acid (says a German paper) 
is only apparent ; life is immediately restored by pouring acetate of pot- 
and common salt, dissolved in water, on the head and spine. Some 
time since Mr. Rogerson, a chemist, instituted a series of experiments on 
animals, for the purpose ef observing the effects of prussic acid, and of 
discovering the means to be pursued in case of poisoning by that fluid. 
He then, if we mistake not, invited the attention of the medical profes- 
sion to the fact, that rabbits poisoned with prussic acid could be at once 
recovered from apparent death by merely pouring cold water over the 


head and spine. 


—— 

Here is a sentence beautifully rich in illustration and perfectly heart 
searching. It will be fun to some readers and gallto others. “ A grain 
of carmine will tinge a gallon of water, so that in every drop the color 
will be perceptible, and a grain of musk will scent a room for twenty years. 
Just so, if a man cheats the printer, the stain will be forever visible on 
the minutes: atom of a minute soul, and will leave a ecent of rascality 
about an individual strong enough to make an honest man turn up bis | 
nose in disgust, and kick him out of his presence, if he can’t get rid of 
him in any other mode.” 

a 

Minute Measurism —By a measurement lately made by one skilled | 
in curiosities, it is found that the silk worm’s thread is so fine, that one | 
drachm of it will extend a distance of 185 miles and 92 feet ; while the 
same weight of a common grass spider's thread will reach two hundred 
and twelve miles and 74 feet. 








Prooress or PuseyisM.—The Alleghany Banner says it saw a beau- 
tiful young lady of the Episcopal church, walking along Federal street 
with a Bishop on her back, and a Cardinal on her shoulders—Verily this | 
is a priest-ridden people ! 
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FACETIA. 


Visiting the Heathen.—An old clergyman, and rather an eccentric 
one, whose field of labor was a town in the interior of New England, one 
Sunday, at the close of the services, gave notice to his congregation that 
in the course of the week he expected to go on a mission to the heathen. 
The members of his church were struck with alarm and sorrow at the 
sudden and unexpected announcement of the loss of their beloved pastor, 
and one of the deacons, in great agitation, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, my dear sir, 
you have never told us one word of this? What shall we do?” ‘ Ob, 
brother C ,” said the parson with the greatest sang froid, “ I don’t 


ah 


expect to go out of town! 





An Iberville Bear.—The Picayune says there is a bar (a bear) inthe 
parish of Iberville, which has converted a man there who has seen him 
toa belief of the dectrines of Pythagoras. He thinks, from the habits of 
Bruin, that the soul of an old colored market-man, whom he knew in New 
Orleans, must have taken refuge in hia.carcase. He believes so, because 
whenever he sees the bear, he is a locomotive vegetable stand. When 
last he saw him, his fore paws were full of corn ears, he had a large 
pumpkin on his head and a water-melon in the twist of his tail. What @ 
predilection for vegetables the animal seems to have. 


“ Are you fond of preserves, sir?”*said a Yankee landlady to a York- 
shireman just arrived in this country.—“‘ Whoy, no mum, | eawnt say I 
is,” said Yerky. ‘ I used to; but eever sin broother George got transport- 
ed for shootin’ in ’em, I never touches none.”’ 

Horrible. —A bachelor’s reply to a young Jady who significantly sent 
him as a present some wormwood: 

[By Tuzornitus Picturesgue. } 
I’m glad your gift was not a-MIss: 
Much worse might me befal ! 
The wormwood’s bad alone, but worse 
The wormwoop and the cat (1 !)—Balt. Rep. 

Irish Epitaph.—In Belturbet churchyard, Ireland, was the following 
inscription: ‘* Here lies John Higley, whose father and mother were 
drowned in their passage from America. Had they both lived they would 
have been buried here.” 


A hosier had a fellow arrested yesterday, on the Levee, for stealing a 
dozen of ducks from him—part of a lot which he brought down for sale 
to this city. A pettifogger who was passing by said it was clearly a case 
of se-duck tion. 

Critical Satire.—The reviewer of a comedy written some fifty years 
ago, speaking of the characters, says—“‘The villainous attorney is drawn 
to the life, without the smallest embellishment or exaggeration: but is 
the virtuous attorney to be found in nature? In this our hopes and fears 
are at variance !”’ 


There is a man in this city who has so high an opinion of himself that 
he imagines he is the church steeple. Being told so by the belles, con- 
firms him in the opinion.— Pic. 


The Female Eye.—A modern writer gives the following enumeration 
of the expression of the female eye : 

The glare, the stare, the invitation, the defiance, the denial, the con- 
sent, the glance of love, the flash of rage, the sparkling of hope, the lan- 
guishment of softness, the squint of suspicion, the fire of jealousy, and 
the lustre of pleasure. 


A man laboring under a lameness in his right foot; ran, or rather 
stood for Congress at a late election in the South. He was defeated— 
the principal objection brought against him being, that be could not 
serve on standing committees ! 


Complimentary—An ill-natured landsman, in a fit of spleen, once 
said, ‘ He that cannot eat any thing, dressed in any way, at any time, 
out of any thing—and this under the sight of any dirt, the effect of an 
smell, the sound of any discord, and the feeling of any motion, shou 
not go to sea.” 


Amusing Perplezities.—The French translator of Franklin's Corres- 
pondence, has made a true French blunder. Franklin somewhere says, 
“People imagined that an American was a kind of Yahoo.” Upon this 
the translator makes the following note: “Yahoo. It must be an animal. 
It is affirmed that it is the Opossum ; but I have not been able to find 
the we-d Yahoo in any dictionary of Natural History.”! This reminds 
us of an anecdote also founded on one of Swift's admirable works. A 
gentleman saw a@ person poring over an atlas, and seemingly disconcerted 
by some want of success. ‘“Can’t you find what you want,” said he, 
“or can I assist you?” “TI don’t know, (was the reply) for I have been 
looking two hours through all latitudes and longitudes, and cannot dis- 
cover this rascally Lilliput any where !’’ 


—$—— 

Goop Humour.—Good humour is the clear blue sky of the soul, on 
which every star of talent will shine more clearly, and the sun of genius 
will encounter no vapours on his passage. ‘Lis tne most exquisite beau- 
ty of a fine face, a redeeming grace inahomely one. It is like the green 
on a landscape, harmonizing with every colour, mellowing the glories of 
the bright, softening the hue of the dark; or, like a flute in a reom full of 
instruments, a sound not at first discovered by the ear, yet filling up the 


| breaks in the chord by its bewitching melody. 
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‘Brother Jonathan. 


RBW-FORE, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1943. 
To Apvertisers.—As the ‘ ‘Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 
sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 
edition, it cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 
small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very | 
limited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- 
portunity now afforded should make early application at the | 
Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


Acents.—Mr. Joun N. Tutte, of Auburn, N. Y. is authorized tw 
receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. He will travel through- 
out Michigan and other States. 

——— 

Ruta Evpgr.—The continuation of this story is unavoidably od 

ed until next week 
ea wees es 

0 We shall commence next week, and continue through a is 
numbers, another article by Mr. Macteop. Itis called “ A Saunter 
tn the Northwest,” and will comprise a series of sketches, poetical 
pieces, &c., descriptive of the life and customs of the Indians. 

We have read this article with more pleasure than we generally enjoy 
in reading the best written Tale or Essay. 
Alfenstein, and this we think, is high praise. 


It is equal in interest to the 
It conveys with the co- | 
lour of the painter and the language of the poet, a vivid picture of the 

sons of the forest and their nomadic life; and from the fact that it was 


drawn by one who dwelt with them, and journeyed with them for many 
months, and lived with them on terms of intimate acquaintance, the nar- 
rative may be depended upon as strictly true. 

The account is interspersed with many of those exquisite gems of poe- 
try with which Mr. Macleod is in the habit of embellishing his prose 
writings, and these with the truthful and elegant descriptions of Indian 
character, and the wild scenes of that almost unknown region, place it 
among the most interesting articles ever given in the Brother Jonathan. 
Our readers may therefore expect a rich treat in the forthcoming num- 
bers of our paper. 

— 

Indian ELoquence.—A friend whose position is particularly adapted | 
to the task, writes us that it is his intention to collect specimens of indian | 
eloquence, of which he says he has heard many that have never appeared | 
in print, We trust that he will not neglect so laudable a design, for if | 
he, or some one else, does not do so, some of the simplest and purest bursts 
of the “ Poetry of Nature” Brother Jonathan will | 
rejoice to preserve for posterity between his pages these beautiful wild 
flowers from the forest and prairie. 

The following which he has sent is strikingly characteristic and beautiful: 

Push-ma-ta-ha, a Choctaw Chief, lies buried in ‘“‘ The Congress burying 
ground,” at Washington. 


must be forever lost. 


His monument is a plain shaft, erected by his 
brother Chiefs of a delegation of their nation in 1834 to the Capital of the 
United States. | 

He is said thus to have addressed himself to his brethren before his | 
death. 

“T shall die, but you will return to our brethren. As you go along the 
paths you will see the flowers and hear the birds sing ; but Push-ma-ta- 
ha will see them and hear them no more. When you are come to your 
home they will ask you where is Push-ma-ta-ha, and you will say to | 
them—He is no more. They will hear the tidings like the sound of | 
the fall of a mighty oak in the stillness of the woods. | 

ae 

JONATHAN SLICK, or Weartuersrtetp, Esquire. | 

Our readers must have patience with us. Jonathan Slick, 
Esquire, is nota fellow to be hurried. For ought we can hear 
he may be getting together his materials for a winter cam- | 
paign—sparking it with the gals about Weathersfield—roping | 
the onions—and strapping the young uns—or,maybe swap- | 
ping horses, and psalm-singing, to keep his hand in, agin he | 


——$—$—$——<— 


comes here to settle, as it seems, to borrow: his own language, 


| he’s eenamost made up his mind to. 


That Jonathan’s a rayal ginooine, and no mistake, everybody 
seems ready to acknowledge ; but, between vurselves, 
dear Readers, we don’t believe that one in fifty of the multitude 
who laugh by the hour over his happy and hearty rigmarole, 
have any notion of the shrewdness and mother-wit, and nata- 
ral wisdom, and eloquence and poetry —ay, poetry—which give 
spirit and sparkle to what were otherwise but a “ thrice-told 
tale "—“ to the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 

But, in sober truth, were Jonathan but one of the fifty, or the 
five hundred, if you will, who write as they would have us 


| believe they talk, we should not think of allowing him a 


column a year in the Brother Jonathan ; but being what he is 

—the Yankee of our day—and full of what best characterizes 

the Yankee—warmth, and truth, and strength—we are always 

ready to welcome him, as our readers do, with open arms. 
elitist nil 


OUR WOMEN. 


It is not to be questioned that, so far as appearances go, our 
Women are better off, and much better treated, than those of 
any other country upon the face of the Earth. 

You never see a woman trundling a wheelbarrow in Ameri- 
ca, or bearing heavy burthens upon her back, or head; or 
dragging a plough, or laboring in the fields with the men, bare- 
legged, filthy, swarthy and brutish, as you may in England, 
or France, or Germany and almost every where else on Earth, 
any day in the year, and every hour in the day; doing the 
work of a Man while she is denied the privileges of a man, 
and the pay of a man. 

You never see her living and dying here under lock and key ; 
nor crippled and shut out from all companionship with man ; 
covered with veils from head to foot, or forbidden to breathe 
the fresh air, to look up into the blue sky until she is ready to 
be burnt alive, or to acknowledge her preferences—or even to 
| feel a preference for the man who is appointed to be the father 
| of her children—a slave and a plaything—an overdressed baby, 
stuffed, fatted and garlanded for the sacrifice—and anxious only 
| to please her master—as in Turkey, India, China, Persia, 
| France, Italy or Portugal. 

As women, therefore—end for no other reason, under Heaven, 
the females of this country, take them together, young and old, 
black and white, handsome and ugly, and whether rich or 
poor, virtuous or vicious, enjoy a consideration, which is never 
allowed them any where else; and which they are so familiar 


_ with from their very birth, and always and every where, that 
| they never dream of acknowledging it, much less of being flat- 


tered by it. Go into a public assembly—into the crowded 
streets—churches—theatres—any where; and that, which if 
said or done to a man, would pass for a joke, or be laughed at, 
as no more than people who wear hats are bound to put up 
with, if said or done to a woman—whatever else she might 
be—would provoke a general burst of indignation from the 
wildest and vilest mob that ever raged in our country. 

But do they deserve it? Do our women deserve to be better 
treated than their sisters are throughout the world? We 


| answer no—no—and shail give our reasons for it hereafter. 


Loving and loveable, trustworthy, chaste, good-tempered, con- 
stant, long-suffering, and to say all in a word, womanly as they 


| are, under all the changes and trials of life, they are wasteful, 


indolent, uncultivated, unreasoning, and much tooeasily satisfied 


, | with themselvesand with everything else. Good wives—among 


the best on earth—capital sweethearts, the very best, we 


| believe, up to the day of their marriage—they are not good 


mothers. They want strength of understanding—a solemn 
sense of duty—the mighty presence of that which makes woman 
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a guardian angel toward her cffspring—a wise and watchfal 
tenderness, looking ever to the future. 

We do not mean to say that all have these faults; or that all 
have these virtues, and are alike worthy of our love, or wonder. 
For, on every side of us, there are magnificent exceptions— 
women remarkable for diligence, foresight, and a wise thrif- 
tiness—women who would not only die for their children, 
(for that every American mother will do) but who are willing 
to live for them : women who would not only toil and wrestle 
for them, day and night, all their lives long, through hardship 
and shame, and sickness and want, and sorrow—for all 
these are the familiar household virtues of an American 
mother—but who would qualify themselves for training their 
children to a loftier growth of manhood—yea, and of woman- 
hood ;—who would labor with them, as well as for them; and 
play with them, too, whenever playing were better than toil— 
as it must often be for these embryo nations in their babyhood 
—the nursing Fathers and Mothers of Hereafter. 

But is there a natural deficiency of understanding with our 


women? Are they created for nothing better? Are they to | 
be only what they now are—and that, for ever and ever? We | 


say—no—no—and yet, after all, it must depend upon them- 
selves. If they are not made sensible of their faults: if they 
are wholly satisfied with their social position—with the empty 
privileges they enjoy—with the childish deference men pay to 
them every where as women—and for no other reason—there 
will not be one in a thousand of them, after a few years, worthy 
to become a mother of nations, 

So far as appearances go, we have said; so far, as the out- 
ward empty manifestations of a feeling which, however they 
may regard it, is at the best earthy, and but homage to the 
petticoat, after all, instead of homage to the soul, or mind or 
heart or principles, our women are better off, and better treat- 
ed—more kindly and reverentially that is—than are the women 
of any other people upon the face of the earth. 

But when you look for something beyond appearances —for 
something holier, loftier and deeper—worthier and more last- 
ing—how is it then ? 

Look at the employments vouchsafed to our women. How 
few they are, how scanty, and how worthless! That which 
no man of spirit will touch is always good enough for a woman. 
Look at their pay, when they labor diligently and faithfully all 
their lives long, poor creatures, in the hope of saving a little 
for the day of sorrow—that they may not be obliged to mar- 
ry, or do worse, while the bloom is upon their lip, and the 
suashine not wholly extinguished in their eyes. And these 
employments are vouchsafed; and these prices are paid by 
men, and among men—men who would have the women of 
their country believe that they have a hearty desire to promote 
the welfare, the comfort, and the goodness of Woman! God 
forgive them! 

Think you, if women had votes to bestow, that they would be 
fobbed off sixpence a-day for that which you are glad to pay 
men two dollars a day for? Think you that such an advertise- 
ment as the following would ever find its way into a respectable 
newspaper ? 

“ WASHING, WASHING.—The subscriber, having refitted his 
establishment, is now prepared to do washing at the following reduced 
prices, viz:—Washing and bleaching done, and well done, at Is. ard 8d. 
per doz. rough dry; washing and mangling at 3s. per dozen. ; washing 


and ironing at 43. per cozen, Quilts, blankets, and counterpanes 10d. 
each.” 


At such prices, what must the poor women be glad to receive 
who do the work ? Just imagine that the labor were to be 
done by men, instead of women—what would have been the 
prices? Instead of fifty cents a dozen for washing, mangling, 
and ironing, it might have been five or six dollars a dozen—such 
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| being about the proportion observed between the pay allowed 
, tomen and women for the same labor. Ask at the slop-shops, 
| and see if you donot find it so. 
| Not long since, there were eight hundred applications at 
| Philadelphia, for the privilege of making shirts at twelve anda 
_ half cents a piece! How many of the applicants were men, 
think you? Yet men use the needle. Were it properly men’s 
work, such as collars, and button-holes—what number of ap- 
| plications would there have been, think you, at six times the 
price ? Not one—in all human probability—not one! Eight 
hundred women may starve—or lie down in the gutters, and 
be trampled on—or rot in the cellars of Philadelphia, for all the 
men would care—while that sex to whom all the employments, 
all the honors, and all the profits of society are open—are alwa 
employed—and always at prices which enable them to live de- 
cently and sometimes like gentlemen, by working at the utmost 
ten hours a day. Women labor sixteen hours for sixpence— 
finding their own light and fire. Men, perhaps ten hours, in the 
shops of their employers, thoroughly warmed and well-lighted, 
at the charge of their employer. A clerk in a store—an assistant 
in a school, gets his five hundred, or a thousand, or even two 
thousand a year+-while the poor thing at his elbow—one of the 
privileged creatures—called women, is glad to receive perhaps 
a hundred, or a hundred and fifty, for the same labor, anda 
more diligent and watchful care. 

There are twelve thousand Post-masters in the United States, 


| with perhaps fifty thousand elerks—men—able-bodied men— 


qualified to get their own living anywhere: Yet, forsooth, being 


| men, they are to spend their lives, in sorting letters, and making 


change—at salaries which would maintain three hundred thou- 





sand females handsomely, who would do the work as well, or 
better, and who have no other means of livelihood, within 
their reach. Think you it would be so, if women were elegible 


| to office ? 


But women couldn’t endure the hardship—the confinement— 
or the exposure of such a life! 

Without stopping to quarrel over two of these objections, 
which neutralize each other—confinement and exposure—we 
ask why not? From the cradle to the grave, they are used to 
confinement; and to that, which while it would best qualify 
them for the discharge of duties like these—would be most 
irksome and trying to them—z#/f they were men. 

But then, there’s the exposure! What do you mean by ex- 
posure? Exposure to the winds and weather? Nonsense! 
Look at your apprentice-girls, that pass half their lives in the 
streets, toiling on—on—and on—forever and ever—for the hope 
of something always just beyond their reach : laboring through 
snow and rain, and the blustering winds of winter—* poor 
houseless wretches”—and out-living the whole, to become per- 
haps, after a few years, the best mothers of our land, or the 
leaders uf high fashion. But there may be another exposure, 
still more to be dreaded. Where !—where they are congre- 
gated together by themselves! And if, not by themselves— 
what then? Are they not more exposed in the streets, wander- 
ing through blind allies, at midnight in the depth of winter— 
starving—chilled to the very heart—and so thinly clad, it makes 
your teeth chatter to see them ? 

But the hardship of such a life. Monstrous! Men to talk 
about the inability of women to bear hardship—suffering— 
and pain! Why there doesn’t live the man, perhaps, who was 
ever called upon to suffer so much as nineteen women out of 
twenty, that are mothers, have been obliged to suffer in the 
course of a single twelvemonth. 

Sir! said a young Surgeon to a gallant fellow, who had 
just borne a very trying Surgical operation, without a ery or a 


| whimper—Sir !—you have borne it like a man. No, my friend 
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—not 80, said Sir Astley Cooper, who had been busy all his life 
long with Surgical cases of the most alarming and dreadful cha- 
racter—not so !—you have borne it like a woman. 

Andis it notso! Step into that sick room—dive into that 
cellar—mount into that magnificent chamber, hung with sump- 
tuous drapery—throw open the doors of your hospitals, and 
alms-houses—and everywhere, you will find the Woman bear- 
ing hardship, and trial, and suffering, better and more patiently 
than the Man. 

But still they are inferior to men. Inferior !—poh—because 
they haven’t beards ?—or have smaller hands—or warmer 
hearts, and ten thousand times better hearts ?—or because they 
have too good an opinion of men perhaps ?—no, they are not in- 
ferior—but if they were—what then? Are they, for that reason 
incapable of governing themselves ? And if they are—why al- 
low them to teach your children ? What the mothers are, the 
children are. Why allow them to teach your schools? What 
the teachers are, the scholars are. 

Listen to an argument seriously urged last winter, at the 
debate so called, by our friend of the New World—(a debate 
where two gentlemen upon one side took three hours and 
twenty minutes, against another, who had but forty minutes 
in all, and was cheated out of the reply !) 

The object was to show that women were inferior to men— 
therefore incapable of self government; and therefore, ought 
not to be allowed any political rights, or in other words, a 
share in the government of themselves. 

To prove this, the gentleman argued as follows. Look into 
the history of all time. Go over the records of all the arts and 
sciences. Women have produced fine Poets and Musicians; but 
have they ever produced a Homer—a Shakspeare, a Milton— 
a Handel, a Haydn or a Mozart? They have produced Angeli- 
ka Kaufman—but where is their Rubens and Raphael? Where 
their Michael Angelo—their sculptors—and their architects? 
their Galileo and their Newton 2 

Therefore—mark the reasoning—as, therefore they have 
not produced Shakspears and Miltons, Handels and Mozarts, 
Michael Angelos and Raphaels, Galileos and Newton’s— 
they cannot. And if they cannot, they are inferior ; and being 
inferior, are rightfully forbidden to govern themselves! 

Now, without stopping to ask—if women did not produce 
these great men, who did ?—or to inquire why it is that women 
are not always ranked among the producing classes, whatever 
they may do, or not do, after marriage—let us put the question 
in another shape! 

When we asked our British fathers for leave to govern our- 
selves, or, at least, to share in the government of ourselves, 
what if they had replied to us—or what if they were to say to 
us now ¢‘—Stop! Let us reason together. 

You are inferior tous. Where are your Miltons and Shak- 
speares ?—your Handels ?—your Mozarts ?—your Michael An- 
Angelos !—your Reubens ?—your Galileos ?—your Newtons ?— 
your Raphaels? True—you have had your West and Allston, 
and Leslie, and Stewart, and Sully, but where’s your Cor- 
regio—where your Parmegiano—where your Titian? You 
have done very well, to be sure, in Politics, and History, 
and in the sciences—but where’s your Bacon, your Locke, your 
De Foe, and your Bolingbroke ? 

Not having produced them, you cannot. Not being able to 
produce them, you are inferior to those who have—and they 
are therefore entitled to keep you in subjection. Back to your 
allegiance, therefore—back with you! they might say now. 
Wait until you have produced such men, before you presume to 

think of governing yourselves! What should we say to such 
an argument! and yet, if it be good against women—it is good 
against men—and the only men worthy to govern themselves, 
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would be such as Milton and Shakspeare, Handel, Mozart— 
Michael Angelo, and the rest of them. 

The law does not make even idiots and lunatics ineligible to 
office—but all women are so, by birthright. And why? Lest 
they should be chosen to office. But by whom? By wise and 
thoughtful men—such as are theoretically held to govern this 
great country; because they are so much superior to women ! 

But enough for the present. Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. The social position of our women, we say, 
depends upon their political position, and upon nothing else. 
Just so long as they have no vote—no power—and are ineli- 
gible to office, however befitting, they will be paid sixpence or 
a shilling a-day for the same labor which a man would receive 
two or three dollars for. 

That a great change is taking place in public opinion, is 
unquestionably true. Many who came to scoff—have stayed to 
pray—in the eause of Woman’s Ricuts. Many newspapers 
have entered the field—with white pennons and spotless fea- 
thers—blowing their silver trumpets in her behalf. And among 
them, the Sun—first and foremost, we might say—for we re- 
member no paper, just now, that has held on so unflinchingly 
in her cause. Matthew Carey did much—women are doing 
much for women—but men still more; women being interested 
in the question, are ashamed to say what they think. They 
find it more taking to be magnanimous. The lawgivers are 
wide awake also, and growing ashamed of the unrighteous 
thraldom—the hitherto hopeless bondage, that white women 
have been held in all over the land. As proof, we may refer 
to the following brief, but significant paragraphs, cut from 
different papers, and showing how mighty is Truth, and how 
certain it is to prevail at /ast if not before. 

“ The Legislature of Maryland, at their late session, passed a law al- 
lowing married women to hold property in their own right to the amount 
of $1000.” 

“ Ricuts or Marrigp Women.—Prooress or THe Wisk Rerorm. 
A bill to secure to married women their separate right to their own pro- 





perty, and to enable them to make wills in certain cases, independent of 
their husbands, iz before the General Assembly of Rhode Island. We 
hope the Legislature of Rhode Island will follow in the wake of Mary- 
land and Louisiana by adopting this wise and necessary reform.” 


And the following, which, with the remarks that follow, we 
copy frem the Eveninc Exrress—one of our most influential 
and widely-circulated papers—will show how much in earnest 
many of our ablest and wisest men are, with regard to some of 
these newly-acknowledged Ricuts or Women, even while they 
withhold from her what are worth more than all the rest, a 
thousand times over, her political rights, as an lnHasitant of 
this land—as a Citizen of the country—as a Taa-payer— 
and as a Human Berne. 


“Ricuts or Marriep Women.—The following is a copy of the bill 
under discussion at Albany, entitled “ An act for securing to maried wo 
men the rights and property belonging to them. 

“ The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows : 

“Sec. 1, All the property real or personal, of every kind or description 
whatsoever, which shall belong or be vested in any woman at the time of 
her marriage, shall be and remain exempt from the operation or effect of 
any judgment, decree or other process issued or docketed against her 
husband, or which may thereafter be issued or docketed against him, for 
the debts of said husband, contracted before the said marriage. 

“ Sec. 2. Real or personal estate, given, devised or bequeathed to any 
married woman, or by her inherited, shall not hereafter become the pro- 
perty of, or subject to any claim or liability whatsoever for the debts of 
her said husband, but shall be and remain the sole and seperate estate 
and property of said married woman, subject to be given, devised or be- 
queathed by her, by deed or will, as she may elect; except that said pro- 
perty shall always be liable for her debts contracted before marriage, and 
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for the debts contracted by her during her continuance as said married 
woman ; and provides also, that, for all articles necessary to the mainte- 
nance of herself or the maintenance or education of her children, her said 
property whether acquired before or since her marriage, shall be liable in 
like manner, as the property of an unmarried person. 

“ Sec. 3. No deed or devise of any real estate of any married woman 
shall be construed as valid, or as passing any title whatever, if made to 
her husband unless the consent uf the surrogate of the county wherein 
such married woman shall reside, shall be firet obtained, and such assent 
manifested under his hand and seal, and affixed to said deed or instru- 
ment. 

“Sec. 4 No surrogate of any county shall, in the case provided for by 
the last section, give such assent unless he shall be convinced that such 
deed or instrument is executed by said named woman, without the con- 
sent of her said husband, or any one acting for him. And it shall be 
lawful and proper for him to withheld his assent as above specified, if he 
shall deem that the best interests of said married woman, or herchildren 
will not be advanced or maintained by any said transfer of property. The 
said surrogate shall have full power, to issue whatever process may be 
necessary for the compelling the attendance of witnesses or parties in 
such case. 

“Sec. 5. The estate, real or personal, of any married woman at the 
time of her death, shall vest in her child or children, if any, unless by will 
otherwise bequeathed, and the husband shall have no right or control over 
it whatsoever except as trustee for said child or children; said trust to be 
executed under such rules and restrictions and accountabilities as the 
surrogate of the county where the said married weman last resided shall 
prescribe; and it shall be the duty of the said surregate to ascertain the 
extent and nature of the said property, as speedily as may be, after such 
decease. 

“ Sec. 5. No will of any married woman which shall bequeath any of 
her real estate to her husband shall be valid. 

“« Sec. 6. In case the said married woman shall die without child or 
children, and the lawful descendants of such child or children, or without 
will, then the heirs of said married woman, other than her husband shal} 
be entitled to said property, except that in such case the said husband 
shall be entitled to the rents, issues or increases of said property during 
the term of his natural life. 

“Sec. 7. This act shall take effect on the fourth day of July next. 

‘‘ The spirit of this law is eminently just and proper, and with some 
modifications which a further consideration of the subject will point out, 
we hope the Bill may become a law. We donot see the necessity of the 
sixth and seventh sections. The present law makes full provision for the 
widow and children of a deceased husband possessed of property, and a 
like provision might be made with the property of the deceased wife. 

* The great evil at present is, that the wife as such has no protection 
for her property. It is liable and likely to be swallowed up at any mo- 
ment for a husband’s debts. What may have become hers by the gift of 
her parents, or by acquisition, changes hands at once, and the child of 
fortune becomes the child of penury and want, and all from the misfortunes 
or ignorance or offences of a husband. This ought not so to be, and any 
law in the spirit of the above will command public approval.” 

See an 


RAILROAD SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 


There is a call down-East, we see, for something more than a news- 
paper-row. The avenger of blood is wanted there, newly commissioned 


from the Most High. The whole neighbourhood—nay, the whole | and questioned. Our belief is, under all the circumstances of the case, 


country should have it in charge, to open with hue and cry, and true 
presents make of the wretched creatures who have been plotting together 
for the destruction of three hundred human beings—men, women and 
children—at night and sleeping. 

On the night of the twelfth, about ten o'clock, the cars upon the 
Eastern railroad were thrown off the track in the town of Wells—the 
engine knocked to pieces—the baggage-waggons emptied—the foremost 
passenger-car stove so completely, that the floor dropped out in frag- 


tenders pitched together in a heap—two or three female passengers 
hurt—all the rest terribly frightened, and one man killed outright. Had 
the baggage-crates been where they sometimes are, the loss of human 


life must have been appalling; for the train was under great head way 
upon a considerable descent. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





Upon a full investigation, it was found that one of the iron-rails was 
pried up, so as to present a head, which might have entered the pas 
senger-car had it been going west, and impaled alive all that stood in its 
way; that the sleepers had been lifted and blocked up some eight inches 
above the level of the road—whence the whole mischief. 

It seems that a hand-car bad been over the very spot something less 
than an hour before: that not many months ago, the stump of a large 
tree was found upon the tract, within a few miles of the same place— 
about which little or nothing was ever said to our knowledge; and that 
there is evidently a grudge, a bitter and deadly grudge against some one 
or more persons connected with, or having an interest in the road— 
entertained by a person, or persons in that neighbourhood. It is said, 
and with a show of probability, for the gentleman was at Portland the 
very afternoon before—that the President of the company, Mr. David 
Neal, of Portsmouth, N.H., was expected to be in the cars on both 
occasions. If so, the conspirators must either live in or about Ports- 
mouth, or be in communication with others who do live there. Else how 


should it be known that the president was to be en the road at a certain 
hour? 


There is another fact which may help forward the investigation. 
Some of the laborers have never yet been paid. Supposing they were 
at work for the company—they toiled on and on, month after month, 
leaving their hard earnings, at very low wages, in the depth of winter, 
or late in the fall, as the case might be, in the hands of their employers; 
and were then told that they (the eompany) had nothing to do with 
them, and they must look to the sub-contractors. Whether right or 
wrong, the sufferers blamed the corporation for this, and looked to them 
for pay, believing that sufficient monies were withheld, or ought to have 
been withheld, by them for that purpose. 

But however this may be—and however blameworthy such behaviour 
may be—supposing the worse to be true—there is nothing to palliate the 
horrible atrocity of such attempts upon human life.—The miscreants 
deserve no mercy. And the People must look to it—or railroads, through 
such parts of the country, will have had their day, long before the 
stockholders will have had theirs. 

We hope the Directors will offer a reward of at least Five Thousand 
Dollars for the conviction of the murderers, 
there must have been more than one. 


We say murderers, because 
We tell them that nothing less 
Indeed—nothing less ought, and whatever they 
may believe now, they will find it the truest economy in the long run, Do 
they ask for proof? They sball have it; and proof which cannot be 
misunderstood. What have they gained by overlooking or hush. 
ing up, it matters little which, that other attempt upon the lives of 
their passengers, by dragging the stump of a large tree upon the track, 
and leaving it where, if it had not beea providentially discovered, there 
would have been such a wreck of human life, in all probability, as we 
have not had for years in this country? Just what might have been ex- 
pected from such a miserable short-sightedness—encouragement for the 
villains to persevere. 

The road of itself is one of the best and safest in the world, running 
through a quiet neighborhood, with farms and villages all the way along ; 


will satisfy the public. 


| and managed as it might be, and we hope will be, hereafter : may be 


made as profitable for the stockholder, as it has been hitherto pleasant for 
the public. But, everything may depend upon what is done now, and at 
once, for the safety of the passengers. No effort must be spared—no 
labor—no time—no money. The whole neighborhood along both sides 
of the route from Portland to Portsmouth, should be put upon the search, 


that a vigilant Police office, would have the scoundrels by the throat with- 
in forty-eight hours after the hunt was up, if he took the field while the 
scent lay, and people’s memories were fresh, and their eyes and ears wide 


open. 

The field of enquiry happens to be greatly narrowed by two or three 
circumstances. There being two at least, the secret will never be kept, 
if you once get upon the track of either, or any. Happening too within 


| an hour after a hand-car had passed over, and in a solitary part of the 
ments, and a sleeping child fell through upon the rubbish below,—the | 


road, with no houses near, it would seem that the parties were on the 
watch for some particular purpose, and that therefore, they ought to be 
looked for in the neighborhood. This being the second attempt within 
a few months, and on the same route, and only a few miles apart, these 
probabilities are strengthened ; and something in the nature of termind 
established. 
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Again—there must be a personal grudge at the bottom of this. But a 
grudge against whom—an officer—a proprietor—a contractor? And 
withal, there must be a disposition to injure the company. Who then 
is there, in a)] that neighborhood, who has complained—or wished evil 
—or foretold evil, or mischief to the company ? 
come from ? 
road ; 


Where did the pries | 
Who has been affronted or injured, by the running of the 
by the destruction of fences—by a dismissal from service, or by a 
prosecution ?—by the loss of cattle 7—or in any other way? Among | 
such, and such only, are you to look for the blind, headlong, wicked and | 
foolish men, who have done this thing. But enough—these questions 
are propounded, merely to show, how much the field of enquiry has been 
narrowed, by a combination of circumstances, sure to be disregarded by 
the unthinking, and rather apt to be overlooked by the wise and thought- | 
ful. If the Directors of the Potsmouth and Portland Railroad, are in ear- 
nest now—they may trap the bloodthirsty wretches within a week. 


—— 


ACQUITTAL oF Suipman.—The acquittal of this man, who | 
took advantage of the unlimited confidence placed in him by | 
the Banks of this city, to embezzle the sum of $15,000 in gold, 
belonging to the Union Bank, is another proof of the sickly 
sympathy felt for criminals by our citizens, and the reluctance 
of juries to convict a man, particularly ifhe be respectable, if 
by any possibility they can acquit him. 

It is a fair, a just and humane principle to give a pri- 
soner the benefit of a doubt—that is, if after the evidence be 
adduced, his guilt be susceptible of a doubt, he should be 
acquitted; for better that ninety-nine guilty should escape, | 
than that one innocent person should suffer. But in this case | 
guilt was evident, and the jury undertook to determine when 
his mind first conceived the dishonest intention, and declared 
that it was after he arrived in Philadelphia, and therefore the | 
offence was committed without the jurisdiction of the court! 
Can there be anything more preposterous--more absurd ?—you 
are to separate the intention from the act,—you are to arrogate 
to yourself the power of omniscience,—ascertain when and 
where guilt was first conceived in the heart, before you can 
take cognizance of the act! If this be the law, the sooner it is 
abolished the better, when it is open to such contemptible 
quibbles, by which the guilty may go “ unwhipped of justice.” 
It is one of the most dangerous precedents we have ever seen 
established—it is affording an immunity for crime, and cannot 
fail to be attended with serious results. 

When is this mockery of justice to cease!—when is the 
stigma which now rests upon our Courts to be removed—that 
no rich man can ever be convicted in them. When a poor wretch, 
is driven by hard necessity to appropriate to his own use 
a few dollars with which he may have been entrusted—no one 
attempts to discover the nature of his intentions—no matter 
how honest they may have been, he was guilty, in fact, and 
poor—and his fate is sealed. Poverty is certainly a sin, since 


a 


Avtnorsuir !—“ Mr. Charles Coffin Jewett, who for the last 
two years has held the office of Librarian, of Brown University, 
and is the author of the beautiful catalogue of the library, lately 
published, was appointed to the professorship of the modern | 
languages.”—( Providence Courier.) Of course—all proper and 
right, and among a people so fond of literature and so given to its 
enconragement, as we are, just what one could look for. And, by 
the way—we have a friend, the author ofa Directory in eighty- 
four pages, whom we should like to see President of Brown 
University—though not until Dr. Wayland is tired of his birth ; 


and we have heard of a man who is said to be the author of an | 


index to the Brother Jonathan—perhaps a place might be 


made for him as a teacher of mathematics, or professor of 
Belles Lettres. 


it so often meets with punishment. 


| John Sefton, the actor, and the acting manager for Niblb 


| plying bis vocation. 
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Fam or tar American Institute.—This admirable Institu- 
tion, which increases its sphere of usefulness every year, and is 


| rapidly gaining in public favour, wil! hold its sixteenth annual 
fair at Niblo’s next month, and, judging from the experience of 


past years, and the increased exertions the committee and others 
are bringing to bear upon the great objects of the association, it 
will no doubt excel any that has been yet held. The fair will 
open on Tuesday the 10th, and a succession of highly-interest- 
ing exhibitions be continued until the 20th—making quite a gala 


| time for our citizens both young and old. 


An interesting feature of the present fair will be the silk 
convention ; as the manufacture of this article is vastly on the 


increase, and it is now ascertained by actual experiment, that 
| its culture in this country will form a source of wealth to the 
people. 


The Morus Multicaulus speculation, which unfortu- 
nately happened at a time when the inordinate speculations of 
visionaries led them into all sorts of extravagant humbugs, and 


| this was classed among the rest—it failed, and was considered 


a bubble, and many of the trees were destroyed, and as many 
leit to rot. There are still, however, many in the country, 
and the proprietors will learn, by attending the convention, 
how to make them protitable, so we are told; and if the Insti- 
tute can accomplish so desirable an object, it will deserve a 


national testimonial. 
— aE ——— 


Deatu or Mr. W. F. Gates.—There are few who have 
visited the Bowery Theatre, fur some years past, that do not 
recollect this laughter-provoking actor. We regret to say, he 
died on Sunday morning last, after a few days illness, of inter- 
mittent bilious fever. He was in the prime of life, being only 

7 years of age, and was in vigorous health until taken down 
by the disease which terminated his life. 

Mr. Gates was little known beyond his own immediate 
circle of acquaintance, comprising many of the profession of 


| which he formed a bright ornament; as well by his talents as 


an actor, and his virtues as a man—indeed in all his relations 
of life, he won for himself the esteem and regard of all who 
knew him, by whom his memory will long be cherished—his 
best epitaph will be found in the hearts of his friends. 

His funeral took place on Monday afternoon, and was attend- 
ed by a large number of persons in and out of the profession. 


Peace to his ashes! 
——— 


Burcrary!—We hardly ever take up a city newspaper 
without finding one or more cases of Burglary, which turn out 
to be no burglary at all; but the entering of stores, shops, or 
factories, in thenight season, which were not inhabited. Strange, 
where lawyers have the editorial management of newspapers, 
that they should allow this regular misapplication ofa scientific 
term to continue. To constitute burglary, there must be a 
breaking and entering (actually or by construction) of a dwel- 


ling-house, in the night season. 
——— 


Tre Caicxet Matcu between the Toronto and St. George's Cricket 
Clubs, terminated in favor of the former, beating the St. George's with 
four wickets to ge down. It was very evident that they stood so chance 
with their opponents, whose fielding and batting were of a superior kind 
Some 


of our contemporaries, members of the club, have assigned various rea- 


while the fielding on the other side was slovenly in the extreme. 


sons for their defeat—but we know of only one—superior play. 
ee 

Wek after week the Brother Jonathan newspaper Pees away” at 

What has 

| Jobn done ?—Picayune. 
“ Vell, vot of it” 2? He has done nothing well friend Pie. 

— ws 
The razor-strop man was fined $10 in Baltimore, the other day, for 


Fined, and with his gift of eloquence ! Oh, Cicero ! 











MATTERS AND THINGS IN BOSTON. 


Herewith, we have the pleasure of introducing to our readers, a Bos- 
ton Correspondent, whom we may depend on.—Eps. B. J. 


(Correspondenee of the Brother Jonathan.} 
Boston, Sept. 13, 1843. 

Seldom or never, in the course of some years’ acquaintance, have I 
feund Boston so quiet, and containing so little of unusual interest as at 
the present moment. There are no riots—the Ann Street skirmish be- 
tween the white and black seamen, being already forgotten, and never 
having excited much attention except among the combatants and their 
particular friends—no crimes of importance, for the forging epidemic 
has not yet reached us—no trials—no acting—no lectures, though plenty 
of preparations for the ensuing season—and in short, the universal mo- 
notony is relieved only by political intrigues and movements, which you, 
and I, and the readers of the Brother Jonathan care very little about— 
and by the exhibitions of the Atheneum, of the Artists’ Association and 
of Weir’s national painting of the embarkation of the Pilgrims. 

The Atheneum Exhibition has been open for several months : the 
principal new works are—in the Sculpture Gallery and in marble; a 
bust of Hyperion, by Crawford, which is good, though a little too ideal; 
a Venus by Greenough, very elegant and differirg very little from other 
Venuses, excepting that the right hand is placed upon the top of the 
head, thereby attaining modesty somewhat at the expense of grace; and 
a pleasant and well-executed head of a young child by Carew, who is a 
nephew of the English sculptor Carew, and a very skilfull, worthy, and 
unassuming man. 

There is likewise, in marble, a remarkably fine bust of the eminent 
jurist, Judge Story, which, of several that have been taken, is the only good 
likeness, and is, indeed, singularly accurate. It is the work of the Judge's 
son, William W. Story, who is quite a young man, only twenty-three or 
four, I believe, and who possesses most extraordinary talents in nearly all 
departments of the fine arts. Besides this bust of his father, he has exe- 
cuted others of even superior merit, which have not yet been made pub- 
lic. He is also a painter, and some of his pictures would do credit to 
almost any of our artists. He is, moreover, distinguished for his mu- 


sical taste and skill, and doubtless your readers have not forgotten his 
profound “ Address before the Harvard Musical Association” which 
was published in the Brother Jonathan of the 3d of June last. Then 
he is a poet of no ordinary power, as is amply proved by his thoughtful 
and vigorous contributions, acknowledged and anonymous, to the Boston 
Miscellany, J. K. Lowell’s Pioneer, Graham's Magazine, and many of 
the Annuals. He has published quite a number of prose tales, which 
evince a powerful imagination and depth of feeling and perception, and 
are written in a peculiarly forcible and graphic style—some of which, | 
without his name, have been copied into half the newspapers in the 
country. He is the author also of some very acute and original essays 
and criticisins chiefly on art and artists, and of several excellent trans- 
lations both in prose and verse from the German. Besides all this his 
general literary acquirements are extensive—he is master of several 
modern languages—is a lawyer in good practice, and has, [ have lately 
been informed, nearly ready for the press a treatise on the Law of Con- 


tracts, which, it is said, will supersede all existing works on the sub- | 
ject. 

If this be not doing pretty well for a man of four and twenty years | 
of age, unimpelled by want or the fear of it, and occupying a social po- 


sition which demands much of his time, [ certainly am no judge of 
human achievement. This sketch, I assure you, is not exaggerated—so 
far from it, that Mr. Story’s friends would say that I have scarcely done 
him full justice. It is not easy to anticipate what may in time be ex- 
pected from so much genius and energy, and such singular versatility of 
powers and acquirements, united as they are to purity of character and 


aoble and elevated aims. 


To return to the Atheneum Sculpture Gallery. The principal new 
works in plaster are an admirable bust of Sheridan the Gymnast, by | 
Brackett, who, I am glad to hear, is now receiving that patronage 
which has so long been unaccourtably withheld from him; and a statue 
of Oliver Twist lying at Mrs. Maylie’s door, which is a very clever per- 
formance, though the subject is much better for painting than for sculp- 


ture. Itis by Bal! Hughes, a man of decided talent. 
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the Witch of Endor’”’ with its clear and beautiful harmonies of color. 
There is also his Tuscan Girl, which is full of sentiment and the color- 
ing very beautiful, with a dim and delicious landscape; and his portrait 
of Benjamin West, which has much of his merit, though Allston’s forte 
was not portrait painting. 

There, too, is the Cupid and Psyche of Page, which so shocked the 
delicacy of your citizens, when exhibited in New York. The people of 
Boston are either less refined or leas squeamish, for it does not seem te 
have given any offence here, Perhaps the recent extensive diffusion of 
the works of Paul de Kock and George Sand may have corrupted or 
corrected the popular taste. 

A painting entitled Genevieve, by T. B. Read, a young artist of much 
promise, has been greatly praised, and is indeed a very pretty picture. 

There are as usual lots of portraits in the exhibition but as usual they 
are mostly execrable. That of Dickens, by Alexander, which was ex. 
hibited a year or so ago, at twenty five cents a head, is here, and is an 
awkward but strong likeness, made, apparently with rose-tinted mud. 
A portrait of Lord Ashburton, by Healy, is also here, and it is the beet 
painting of his I have ever seen—it is less vulgar than his works usually 
are. 

I had time only to glance at the Artists’ Exhibition which opened 
yesterday. The most striking pictures in it are five very large ones by 
Cole, four of which form an allegorical series entitled the Voyage of 
Life, and the fifth is the Angels ministering to Christ in the wilderness. 

I noticed also Page’s superb picture of J. R. Lowell, the poet, which 
attracted so much attention and was so highly praised in your city dur- 
ing its exhibition there some months ago. Itis the truest portrait I have 
ever seen. I learnt lately with great pleasure that Page, who is now at 
| Albany painting portraits, is soon coming to Boston to reside: he has 

here many devoted friends and will be warmly welcomed not only as an 
artist of great and original genius, but as one of the noblest men of this, 
or indeed of any generation. 

Weir's picture of the Pilgrims has been for some time at Fanueil 

Hall, and has, i believe, had many visitors. I have not seen it yet, but 

I find that those who are most capable of estimating its merit are in- 

clined to think very little of it—whether justly or not you will soon have 

an opportunity of judging for yourselves, as by the first of next month it 
will doubtless be in New York. Tne newspapers extol it highly, but 
as a shrewd friend of mine observes, their praise is to be distrusted be- 
cause they assign to it qualities which no picture ever did or ever could 
possess. 
| Of literary news, I can only tell you that Ticknor bas in press a vo- 
lume of Barry Cornwall’s poems, and a new edition of Motherwell. 

The various “isms’’ of the day are marvellously tranquil, though L 
fear they are not dead, but only resting to gather strength for the coming 
| lecturing campaign. Transcendentalism, once the most formidable of all, 
has probably gone to Europe with the Rev. Theodore Parker, in the 
hope of regaining its health, which, never very sound, has of late bel 
come sadly shattered. Milleriam is, I suspect, totally defunct or at 
| least ina catalepsy which will endure through the next millenium. Of 
| mesmerism, I hear nothing whatever, except that Dr. Collyer, so long 
| ite high priest,bas gone to England with the expressed intention of writ- 
ing a book abusing this country, in the preface to which he will state 
that Hall, Trollope, Marryatt, Dickens, &c., instead of being too severe 
in their strictures upon our social state, were a great deal too lenient— 
the large supplies of Sand’s Sarsaparilla, Parr’s Life Pills, and other 
valuable patent restorative medicines now in the country, will doubtless 
enable us to sustain the shock in safety. 

Fourierism, or the ‘‘ Doctrine of Association” has, however, in & 
quiet way made considerable progress here within a month or so. Three 
numerously and respectably attended lectures have been delivered by 
Albert Brisbane and Horace Greely. A temporary organization has been 
formed, and I am told that nearly two hundred persons, most .of them 
men of standing and property, are ready to engage, and probably soon 
will, in the establishment of a “ Phalanx” or associated village. 

L. 0. S. 





— 
Masuattan —Willis says that this is an Indian word, signifying ‘‘ the 
place where we all got drunk together,” and that this name was given to 
the Island by the Indians after their first debauch with Henrick Hudson, 





In the picture gallery I was glad to see again Allston’s ‘“ Saul and in 1609. 
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THINKING 


Enxcianp.—Nothing amuses me more ; nothing astonishes me half so 


ALOUD. | 


much, as the language here. While wandering through the County of 
Norfolk, I was met at every turn with phraseology which we, Americans, 
have always believed to be characteristic of children, though sometimes 
heard among the niggers. That's Norfolk. In 
Worcestershire, a woman cuts her finger, and shows it to me, saying, look 
how I’ve cut him. In Wales it’s—see how her lifts her irons! In other 
Counties, put she down. Yet the English, God bless them ! are eternal- 
ly rating us for our pronunciations ! 

Patntincs —The exhibition at Somerset House, this yearcontains 1037 — 
pictures ; that of Suffolk street, 721 ; that of the British Artists 754 ; 
the drawings in Soho Square—perhaps 1000. The Dulwich Gallery 357 
—upwards of 4000 therefore, accessible to everybody for a few shillings ; 
apart from the numberless private collections, like that of Mr. Hope 
(author of Anastasius) the Marquis of hang me, if I dont forget 
his name, though his collection is one of the finest in the British empire. 

Not long ago, I had occasion to see the celebrated Corregio, bought by 
Mr. Angustein, for his great collection. 


He do come to day. 


He paid five thousand guineas 
for it—so swear the connoisseurs ; by the advice of Benjamin West, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. I wouldn't give ten dollars for it; and happen- | 
ing to say 80, while standing before the picture, wi h a large crowd about 
me—was well nigh stared out of countenance with astonishment and pity. 
Being nettled I blasphemed an octave higher, and went so far as to 
say, that the picture was never painted by Corregio! This found its 
way into the newspapers—and | was taken to do, by every whipper-snap- 
per of the press, able to distinguish a Rubens from a Raphael—by the 
catalogue. Today, I am told—and by Leslie himself—that this very 
picture turns out to be a copy, and that the original is now in the possess- 
ion of the Duke of Wellington, who brought it away from Spain in his | 
carriage! Whereupon—all I have to say is, that T dont believe Corre- 
gio ever painted the original ; that is—if the copy bears any resemblance 
to the original ; for it wants all the naturalness and sweetness of Corre- 
gio. It represents the Saviour in the Garden, with a deep blue sky—a 
cloudy landscape—and nothing else to remember. Compared with a 
picture they are now in treaty for—a most undoubted original, and the 
very best thing I ever saw of Corregio’s, representing a mother and 
child, itis the merest trumpery you ever saw, out of a barber’s shop, 
not worth picking up in the street. 

How strange! a poor sample of a great painter, being undoubted, | 
many be worth a thousand times more than a good sample of a second or 
third rate painter. A lock of Napoleon’s hair will fetch five hundred 
guineas, but then it must be Napoleon's hair, beyond all question ; or | 
what is it good for? So with pictures. Hence the living are offered | 
up in sacrifice tothedead. No man’s pictures are worth having till after | 
death. High prices may be paid for some, and are paid for some now, | 
as to Wilkie, and Leslie, and Newton ; but no such prices, we may be 
sure, as will be paid for them, after Wilkie and Leslie and Newton are 
dead and buried. 

You will be my bondsman ? said a worthless vagabond, whom I had | 
met with not long before in a fashionable house. Your bondsman ! My 
surety—you understand ? Oh, your surety! and for what, pray ? Why 
sir for a situation here—during good behavior. With all my heart, said I 
—taking the paper out of his hand, and saying, in so many words, that [ 
was willing to be suretyfor him during good behaviour! The man ap- | 
peared perfectly satisfied—drew up—and touched his cap to me, as if I 
were a general officer. But why did he come tome ? And how, being of a | 
good family, how could he stoop to the situation of a door-keeper at | 
Somerset-House ? I do not know ; but my notion is, that many a good 
family is running to seed here, in the same way ; that he mistook me 
for an Englishman ; and supposed I might have some influence—some- | 
where—it mattered little where ; and if I were willing to be his bonds- 
man, that would go far to show my confidence in him. Ina country, 
where menof fortune are not ashamed to beg for franks, often of perfect 
strangers ; where people sell their votes at a regular market price, and 
where all sorts of persons are made use of, to obtain places; we must 
not wonder at such things. They are but part and parcel of the same 
system. 

Houvst or Commons.—The celebrated Mr, Hume, a thick-headed, 
narrow minded man, whose whole business in life would seem te be | 


mousing and eve’s dropping—one of your penny wise and pound foolish 


| wash to day—with at least twenty different marks upon them. 


creatures, who contrive to keep their chins above water by catching at 


| stray chips, rotten planks, loose ropes, empty buckets, and all sorts of 
| rubbish, that may happen to go floating past them ; and making more 


touse about it, as they say Down East, than would be justifiable, if they 
had dragged off the whole British fleet, from a lee shore, as Guliver did 
the navy of Lilliput, by their pack-thread cables. Well, this exceedingly 
well-informed gentlemen—the oracle of the House, in the stay-tape and 
bobbin business, avers (and I have just heard him) that adverlisements 
in Philadelphia cost only sixrpence a piece! and then he makes a 
speech upon the fact; showing the advantage to everybody of such a 
wonderful cheapness. 


Newsparers.—The Morning Herald (of June 29th), while running 
a parallel between Bolivar and Washington, charges the latter with 
*‘ personal avarice.” Whereupon! sit down, and waiving all objections 
tu the nonsense of the language, beg leave to remind the writer of Wash- 
ington’s long service in the Revolutionary war, not only without pay, but 
with a positive loss to himself of a considerable sum, owing to the 
absence of vouchers: of his constant refusal of indemnity: of the simple 
and conclusive fact, that his overseer at Mount Vernon, during the 


| absence of Washington, refused to furnish the enemy with a shilling’s 


worth of provisions, though they threatened to lay the place in ashes if 
he did not comply with their demand. 
understand the real disposition of his master? 


Did the overseer, I asked, 
If he did, then his refusal 
If he did not—having the 
I wrote briefly, cautiously, and, 
But the 
proprietor said nay: and the silly charge of “ personal avarice” 
against George Washington, remains upon the records of the Morning 
Herald to this hour—unanswered. 


was the refusal of Washington himeelf. 
opportunities he had—who should? 


what is more to the purpose, perhaps, in a very plain hand. 


But never mind—a time will come 
yet, and then we'll serve up Mr. Thwaite himself, in his own gravy—or 
sauce—to show others how dangerous it is for a cobbler not to stick to his 
last—or to something else—when he leaves the yard-stick for the news- 
paper. 

An ADVENTURER.—Strangely enough—my clothes came from the 
No two 
of the shirts were of the same size, or quality—so far as I could judge— 


and where the marks were not blurred, effaced, or fairly cut out, so as to 


leave a hole, they were so unlike as to render it proper for me to know 
the reason why. Having finished the examination, I was about packing 
them off to the washerwoman, with my compliments, begging her to bear 
in mind that I never wore other people’s clothes, if I could help it— 
assuring her that, on the whole, and if equally agreeable to her, and to the 
honourable gentleman whose linen had been sent to me, I should a little 
rather have my own, if it were only for the sake of having two shirts of 
a length ;—and praying her to be quick about it, as my temper (not car- 
rying anger as the flint bears fire) was none of the kindliest under much 


| provocation—when the door opened, and in rushed the good woman her- 


self, all out of breath, and trembling from head to foot. She had sent my 
clothes to the lodging of the most fashionable man of the neighbourhood— 
no less a personage than the celebrated Count somebody or other—for 
whom all the ladies were dying; and his countship’s clothes to me. 
The poor woman was half beside herself with terror—and well she 
might be—for upon a little further inquiry, I found that she was the 


| confidential washerwoman of his magnificence the Count, for more 


reasons than one; and I was told by the chambermaid, who first called 
my attention to the facts, that many of the linen-camtric handkerchiefs 
in the count’s bundle had open-worked borders, which had once been 
ruffled with lace, which had been carefully picked off, though not se 
carefully as to mislead the eyes of a prying woman. I have met with 
strangers of distinction since—or, at any rate, with one who had a mar- 
vellous appetite for richly-embroidered, open-worked pockethandker- 
chiefs, ruffled with lace; and with your leave, Messrs. Editors of the 
Brother Jonathan, will show him up for you one of these days. ( With 
all our hearts.—Eds. B. J.) 

Review at Hounstow.—Eight thousand of the household troops 
reviewed this afterncon—six thousand were horse. Magnificent charge. 
Artillery open first—as if the game were a battle—heavy dragoons charge 
and break the enemies’ line (by supposition) and the light dragoons 
dash away, hither and thither in all directions—pop, pop, popping, and 
wheeling and skirmishing and tumbling off their horses in capital style. 
Taet—I assure you—three were unhorsed within pietol-shot of the stand 
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where I was, by riding against each other, while the third was 
thrown heels over head some fifteen or twenty feet, by the stumbling of 
his charger. The people about me took it for a part of the play, and 
clapped and hurraed when they gathered about the poor fellow, and 
took him up for dead, and bore him off: nor would they be persuaded to 
the contrary—till a mounted officer gave them a hint that their cheering 
was rather ill-timed, under all the circumstances of the case. You have | 
heard of the Emperor Paul’s discipline for such accidents. He used to | 
cane all the officers that fell off on parade. What! your Majesty, said 
an English officer to him—do you suppose they would fall off, if they 
could help it! I don’t know how that may be—answered the Emperor: 
but this I do know—that whereas they used to tumble off, more or less, 
at every parade—now it seldom or never happens. Ergo—his general 
officers were more afraid of a caning at the hands of his imperial majes- 
ty, than of a broken neck. N.B. They tell the same story of Frede- 
rick the Great’s amiable father; but I go for the Emperor Paul—or 
Peter—I don’t care which, 
The enemy were represented by a long, low brick wall, in a most | 
ruinous condition, lined with faces, in the proportion, I should say, of 
two faces to a brick, or thereabouts. 





On all the trees in their neigh- | 
bourhood were large lumps of moss—‘ patches of sunshine,’ Leigh Hunt 
calls them, on the authority of somebody else, however—sponges, drip- | 
ping with moisture ; I should call them, and with moisture about as much 
like sunshine, as a white fog is like a warm, bright, sparkling shower. 
How these poetry folk do beg, borrow and steal from one another! 
Hunt, to be sure, is a very honest fellow ; but the great majority are up 
to all sorts of pilfering. Where they cannot steal their brooms ready | 
made—they steal the stuff—or the pattern—or the private marks. Upon 
my word, I believe I could write a poem to-morrow, without an eriginal 
idea in it—all borrowed, or begged, or stolen from some one author— | 
which would be well received by the critics of the day, without any 
suspicion of the truth: so little know they, as a body, of that ore which 
men call poetry—that everlasting sunshine from which the stars were 
smelted. For example, now, if I choose to write a song, to be found in 
all the music-shops, and heard from everybody’s mouth before the season 
were over—I would undertake to do, and steal, not only every thought, | 
and image, but even the words—of any poet, however celebrated or 
popular, without being detected. Let us try. | 
| 





Night on the water! and here are we! 

Alone, alone! on the dark blue sea; 

About us are eyes of a tender blue, 

And large and loving as boo—oo—hoo ! 
Now that’s all Byron, you know—“ For God’s sake, reader, take it not 
for mine ’’—with a touch, to be sure, of Coleridge. Had I a few 
minutes to spare I would finish it—with something rather more satisfac- 
tory, perhaps, than boo—oo—hoo—say with 

Large and loving and faithful too— 
which, by the way, wouldn’t go for Byron: though— 

Large and loving, as ever you 

Saw looking up with the sun shining through, 
might well pass for Tom Moore’s. 

Monpven.—After a long absence from the stage, this extraerdinary 
man has just been persuaded to revisit the world, by the glimpses of 
the moon—or rather of the foot-lights—worth all the moons that were 
made to your thoroughgeing player. He came out in old Dornton— 
I never saw so much homely strength, 
earnestness, and truth, in all my life, upon the boards of a theatre. He 
was altogether an Englishman—the representative, not of an individual, 
not even of a class—but of a nation; boastful, generous, arrogant, and 
quarrelsome ; strcng-minded, stout-hearted—and briraful of sturdy pre- 
judice. 

Wasuinoton Invinc.—They have planted me, not so much for my 
sake, I am sure, as for the sake of another—a widow—in the very rooms | 
occupied, year after year, by Washington Irving. ‘The story of the good 
wonran herself, is very touching. Her husband had been buried about 
two weeks. She was left helpless with a large family, and with little or 
nothing to hope fur. One day, a stranger knocked at the door, to ask 
There was no bill up—the idea had never entered her 
head before—and the stranger had nobody to speak for him. She thought | 
awhile—a word or two passed—why not let the rooms ?—half a dozen 
words more—why not buard the stranger ? 











and went far beyond all my hopes. 





for lodgings. 


Nothing was determined 
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upon that day, though something about the terms for the first floor was 
mentioned. Next day, on returning from a walk, she found the stran- 
ger in possession! After debating with herself for awhile, she mustered 
courage enough to ask him for his card—ashamed to be suspected of the 
deplorable greenness it would imply if she did not; and rather unwil- 
ling to be done, as they call it here, by a plausible modest looking stran- 
ger, at sight. Poor fellow !--he had no card! Her misgivings had to 
be kept to herrelf therefore, a whole week; and he, in his simplicity, 
never seemed to think it possible that she wanted his card for anything 
particular, Nay, worse—for he not only failed to furnish her with his 
card; but forgot to give his name! At the end of the week she pre 
sented the bill—things went smartly from that day forth—and there the 
matter ended. Her recollections are that he was a melancholy man, shy 
and home-loving, whea he wrote the Sketch Book—just what ene would 
be led to suppose by many a beautiful passage, where the author’s heart 
appears to be running over with its own ripeness; not so much with 
sorrow, or selfishness, or repining, as with a sort of melancholy ponder- 
ing and picturing, such as we look for in the half unhappy, and strongly 
sensitive, who are too good to be miserable, though tried alike in spirits 
and in health. He is much altered, and greatly for the better she thinks 
now ; and though he goes little into the world, but hugs himself and the 
few that he is intimate with more closely than ever—still, it never gives 
you the heart-ache now to find him sitting alone, or musing by the hour 
at an open window, oyer a withered leaf turning crimson, er a dead but- 
terfly, before the gold is wiped off from its wings. He wrote the Sketch 
Book in the room over me—(his brother was with him) second floor— 
third story—the ground floor goes for nothing here you know, though 
occupied by the family, in half a dozen ways, simply because it goes for 
nothing at Paris—where the horses and carriages occupy it. By this, 
you will understand that the first floor is always the second story here. 
His room is now the studio of a young American engraver—orn in Ire’ 
land—of great promise. If they give him elbow-room, bread-and-water 
for half a dozen years, and fair play, he will be sure todistinguish himself. 
His name is Humphreys. Though an Irishman by parentage—and even 
by birth—he had a very narrow escape from being an American. He is 
a good draughtsman—patient, watchful and exact—with a clear under- 
standing and a good heart—in a word, he is an honest man, as well as @ 
gifted one. 

I find too, what 1 have always maintained must be the case, from 
certain touches of individuality to be detected in the sketchiest of Ir- 
ving’s Sketches—that some of them, if not all, are taken from life: Sha- 
dows at the best—but shadows that somebody always sat for. The ori- 
ginal of Lady Lillycroft now, is a little bit of a withered old woman, very 
aristocratic and very exclusive—once the mistress of a nobleman, and 
quite famous for her horsemanship, when the ladies wore buckskins.— 
Even now, she gives you her little finger to shake with the air of a duch- 
ess—you would fancy her one of the blood royal, at the very least—and 
who knows but she may be? ard that instead of being poor Mrs. G——, 
with no claim to the title of mistress,—now that she has grown teo old 
to be naughty—and still less to that of lady, though called your lady- 
ship, she may be one of that household of princes, waiting for adoption, 
whom you find scattered far and wide over this happy land—like the 
princess Olivia, for example. Another of these unsuspected originals I 
find in the person of an old bachelor, some fifty-eight inches high, and the 
merriest little grig of a fellow you ever clapped eyes on; alike famous 
for imperwarbable good nature—for imitating the flight of rooks with a 
pair of black kid gloves—the settling of butterflies, with a languid flut- 
ter upon a flower bed—a sailor hornpipe, done with twe fingers of his 
left hand, striped with ink for the occasion, and best of all, for his per- 
fect representation of a dancing bear, with a large outer-ceat of shaggy 
duffill. Of a truth—you cannot see Mr. P , Ldare not give his name 
at length, even here, without recognizing the eriginal of that busy, bust- 
ling, fidgetty, good-natured old bachelor—the kero of Bracebridge Hall 
—I forget his name just now. 

My landlady, Mrs. H , an excellent creature by the way, with a 
family worth ministering to, tells me that from one of my windows 








(which looks into Warwick House, and almost overlooks it) she saw the 
Princess Chariotte run off. She had often seen her before, and he and 
her talk—she talked very loud—and once saw her leaning on the Prince 
of Orange and patting him fondly. 


Feb. 13, Friday.--Went to the Court of King’s Bench for the firet-— 
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and I hope for the last time: a small shabby room, able to accommodate, | 
perhaps one hundred persons, beside the bar, which is not so large as you 
may see at any respectable county court. As for the room itself, it is the | 
smallest of the kind J ever saw, above the rank of a justice or mayor's | 
court, in a city of three thousand inbabitants. And this they call here, a 
public administration of justice! And the reason they give, and give se- 
riously too, for not having it larger is, that however large it might be, it 
would never hold the people that would insist upon coming !—a reason 
which would justify them in having the court-room just large enough to | 
hold the judge, the jury, the parties, the witnesses, the attorneys and the 
counsel. And yet there were no less than one hundred and eighty-seven | 
applications at Hilary term, for the privilege of practicing at this very 
bar, as attorneys. Of course admission here must have a meaning not 
to be found in the dictionary. Gentlemen, said the usher, if you all go 
in, the room won't hold you. Vide Jo. Miller. 


Sprarrina.—Langan, the Irish champion, who twice fought Tom | 
Spring, the English champion, and got most awfully licked, in the day of | 
his strength, is making a tour with Tom Reynolds, and sparring at the 
country theatres. Saw him at the Surrey. Tom is an old stager—little 
or no science between the two. Langan leans too far back—loses half 
his reach, and three-fourths of the value of his blow when he delivers it, 
though he went into Spring headfirst, like a Virginia nigger. He does 
not come on guard after giving a blew—nor does Tom Reynolds ; nor do 
they ever follow up their advantage after stopping well, or after giving a 
clear hit. 1 wonder at this; but then—after all—sparring is one thing, 
fighting another. 


EnGiisa notions or Maoniricence.—Have you ever heard of the 
Kingdom of Kent—one of the great Saxon Heptarchy? Have you ever 
stretched out a map of the world before you, and with a ten foot pole, a | 
pocket compass—and a measuring chain—tried to comprehend its huge- 
mess? Ifyou have not—just hear what the Views of Literature and 
Fashion has to say of the Kingdom of Kent. ‘ What eye can rest for a 
moment on a bright day upon the delicious scenery of Kent, without the 
most exquisite gratification? Here a mighty river, rolling along its 
broad majestic waters in calm uninterrupted grandeur,” &«c. &c.— 
Wouldn’t you think the man was picturing the Mississippi, or the Mis- 
souri—or the Ohio—at the very least? 


Dancers or Lonpon.—Really when I call to mind the notions I had 
of London before 1 had lived here ; and the trouble I took to secure my- 
self from house-breakers, thieves, and highway men, the first night f 
slept here in a dismal looking tavern, and in a part of the town by no | 
means calculated to allay my fears; and compare what I had been told | 
and what I expected, with what 1 know of my own knowledge after 
three years of experience, at all times of the day and night—in all wea- 
thers, in all parts of the town, and under all circumstances, I could sit 
down in the middle of any street here, and laugh till I had raised a mob 
about me. Why, man alive !—you are safer here, at ail times than you 
would be at home, under lock and key, with your father and mother stand- | 
ing guard over you, and the city guard all under arms. Just think of | 
the size of London—larger than all our cities put together—all our towns | 
—and all our villages of more than five thousand inhabitants—and then 
look at the criminal statistics of the day. And what can all this be owing 
to? Tothe hundreds of constables, the new police, or the horse-guards ? 
To neither. It is owing to the sleepless watchfulness—the unrelenting 
honesty—the unescapable presence of the Law, and the majesty and 
strength of Public Opinion. Depend upon it, ina country where they 
hang gentlemen—and men of high rank and large property—as well as | 
the offscourings of all the earth—people are pretty safe. Would it were 
so with us ! | 


' 


Prorat LancuaGe.—I remember a little child, who couldn’t speak | 


plain. One day, a man came to the door to sell damasons. Soon after | 
he had gone away, the child got hold of some which his mother had 
bought, put them into a basket, and went round among the neighbors, 
saying dammet-hel who buy! The neighbors were dreadfully shocked, 
and remonstrated with the little fellow ; but all to ne purpose, the young 
reprobate persevered with his dammet—hell—who buy! Nor did they 
discover till long afterwards, that all the poor child meant to say was— 
damasons to sell—who buys! Would that the language I hear out of 
little children’s mouths, at every turn here, could be explained as easily. 
Oaths are too common everywhere—but in the streets and along the most 


| No disorder—no uproar—no quarrelling ! 


| cal and skittish race. 
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| crowde@ and fashionable thoroughfares, they are perfectly frightful. 
| Everybody swears in England—just as everybody smokes in America. I¢ 


is reckoried manly, spirited—all the rakes upon the stage—and all whe 
desire to be thought rakes, off the stage—have a certain set of stylish 
oaths, which they season everything with. Charles Surface and that 
young West Indian—I forget his name—F rederick, I believe, in the Poor 


| Gentleman, are but samples of the sort of poor gentlemen you are eter. 


nally meeting here, in what is called very good, if not the very best of 
society, whose every other word almost is a fashionable and silly oath. I 
used to swear like a trooper myself—but they are making me ashamed of 
it. I think I shall go home cured. 


Barriemy Fair.—I have been amusing myself to-day, hour after 
hour, with studying the countenances of the children at Bartlemy Fair. 
At one time, I sat watching them, as they drew nearer and nearer to 
some beoth—and then struggling against the temptation, would work 
themselves away for two or three paces—with clenched hands and 
averted eyes—walk slower—stop—turn their heads—go back—faster 
and faster at every step, and then rush like mad at the door, the moment 
they were near enough to get a peep. One little fellow just walks up 
with his penny clinched in his dumpy-looking fist, as if he never meant 
to open it again alive—and when he lays it down—turns away his bead 
and lets it go, without looking at it. You may be sure that penny has 
been hoarded long—a birthday present perhaps—or a gift from his 
dead mother—and I almost think it is, for I catch him wiping his eyes 
the moment he has got fairly inside the booth. A second walks up with 
such an air !—pays for two—and counts out the cash in halfpennies. A 
third throws down a sixpence—very much as Napoleon would a crown 
for the rest of the world to scramble for. About me, crammed almost 
to suffocation, are multitudes of respectably-dressed and well-behaved 
women. Saw two or three saucy young men speak to them, and get 
handsomely snubbed—to the infinite joy of all the bystanders. The wo- 
men appeared to enjoy the approbation so much—that, in good sooth, I 
shouldn’t greatly wonder if they snubbed the next young man a little 
more sharply, and perhaps a little the sooner—for the sake of that 
approbation. If so, they were not disappointed, The more unap- 
proachable they were—nay, the more insolent they were—the more 
they were encouraged. I trembled forthem. I myself spoke to a num- 
ber of young, modest looking girls, who were wandering about in pairs, 
wholly unattended; and though I got civil answers from all—I got 
nothing more—no encouragement for further conversation ; ro delicately- 
hinted wish that somebody would be gentleman enough to stand treat. 
And this, too, at Bartholo- 
mew Fair, with fifty thousand persons upon the ground. No drunken- 
ness neither. I have seen but three persons evidently the worse for 
liquor, this whole day long. Women sell oysters here—and women, 


| respectable women, too, stop in the street and help themselves at the 


oyster-stands! Whoever saw such a thing in America! The lowest and 
the most abandoned among the unhappy wretches that throng our large 
thoroughfares, would never stoop to such a thing—and few indeed are 
they who will ever consent to occupy the pit of a theatre in America: 
the commonest thing in the world here. By ten o’clock at night, the 


multitude begin to disperse—but a little after eleven, the vast and 


| beautiful common is no longer peopled. The prodigious tents, where, 


hardly an hour ago, thousands were dancing together, who had never 
seen each other’s faces before, and never would again—are now but—— 
but banquet hall’s deserted. 
‘The garland’s dead, 
The lights all fled— 
And all but one departed.’ 


Being asked what o'clock it was—I smell a rat—and wear no watch. 
And again—being asked what that was on my back—I smell! another— 
and refused to take my coat off, lest somebody should snatch it and run 
away withit! Verily, verily—we, strangers, are an exceedingly whimsi- 
Here had I a watch fastened to my neck with 


| a steel chain—yet was I afraid to draw it forth, at such an hour and in 
j such a place: and my coat—I was afraid to take eff, or even to brush— 


though, for aught I knew, it might be covered with chalk writing, none 
the pleasantest to wear home with me ———. 


AmaLoamaTion.—When I speak of our yellow steward Perry Greene 
(or Perigrine) having married a handsome English woman ; of Richmond, 
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the black having married another ; and of a great, strapping fellow in 
the band, which plays every morning in the Park—full six feet four—and 
black as ten thousand devils—being saluted by a young and pretty-loeking 
English girl, on parade—or in plainer language, kissed by her—I find 
everybody more amazed at me than I myself am at the strangeness of 


such behaviour. They are astonished that I should see anything to be | 


astonished at in these everyday transactions. This might be well enough 


were it not for the fact, that black men are preferred to white men here | 


—that black men are indulged as no white men ever are, ef correspon- 
dent worth, knowledge, or breeding—that they are received into compa- 
ny, and walked with arm in arm, because they are black, by women 
who would not speak to them, or be seen with them, if they were only 


white men. And how dol explain this? It is the fashion—that’s all. | 


Ever since the Prince Regent breakfasted with Prince Saunders, it has 
been the rage to eat, drink, and sleep with the niggers. 
— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Gems or Evrorpgan Art. Edited by S. C. Hall, F. S. A., &e. 
—We have received from R. Martin and Co., 26 John street, the first 
part of the most beautiful work we have ever seen in this country. It 
is published by Geo. Virtue of London (of which house Martin and Co. 
is a branch), and issued only to subscribers. It is a series of engrav- 
ings by the best artists in the metropolis, from paintings by celebrated 
masters, and they are really what they profess to be ‘‘ gems of art.” 
Each engraving is accompanied with a sketch of the life of the Painter, 
by the Editor, than whom, one more capable could not be found. 

The present number contains three exquisite gems. ‘“ The Fete 
Champetre” by Lightfoot, from Watteau—“ St. Cecilia,” by Stocks, 








from Domenichino, and “ The Bandit’s Wife” by Outrim from Leopold | 
Robert. They are each of a different character, and so beautifully exe- 


cuted, that it is difficult to have a preference—if we could do sc it would 
be for the ‘ Bandit’s Wife’, not so much for the mother perhaps, all 
lovely as she is, as for the infant sleeping at her feet—it is so life-like— 
so vividly natural that you might fain believe it was “ nature’s self.” 

We shall be surprised if there is found a centre table, in the house of 


any one pretending to taste in the fine arts, unadorned by the “ Gems 
of European Art.” 


Tue New York Lecat Osserver. Samuel Owen, 42 Ann street. 
—The Semi-monthly number for September is issued, and contains re- 
ports of several trials of great interest and importance to the legal pro- 
fession. We should presume this periodical is extensively patronized 
by them ; such a work has been mpch wanted here, and as at present 
conducted merits success. 


Tue Southern Literary Messencer, for September. Graham 
& Cristy, 2 Astor House-—We are pleased to see an improvement 
in this old established periodical. The contents are more varied than 
usual, and many of the articles evince much talent. We are compelled 
to say, however, that it is not what it should be, and what the editor can 
make it, if the Southerners support him as they ought, and will if they 
desire a native publication. 

The eulogistic sketch of the character of the late Mr. Legare, by Mr. 
Rives is a very able and beautiful article. 


Granam’s Macazine for October.—Graham § Cristy.—Dick has 
done himself great credit in the engravings of the present number. 
“Highland Sport” and“ Othello relating his adventures” will rank among 
the best of the day. ‘‘ Fenno Hoffman,” the sportsman and author, from 
& painting by Inman, is a faithful and spirited likeness. The contents are 
varied, and among the contributors are some familiar names, though many 
of them are comparatively unknown to fame. 

A most amusing paper is Fay’s “Shakespeare in France.” The scene 
from Macbeth rendered back into English, verbatim from the Germar of 
Schiller, is immensely funny. Poor Shakespeare bas been shamefully 
treated by the author of Wallenstein. We give a short extract : 


Doctor. Two nights have I now, with you through-waked 
And nothing discovered, which your strange report 
Verified. When was it that the lady 
The last time night walked? 

Chamber lady. Since the king 
To the field went have [ her seen 
That she from her bed self raised 
The sleep-gown threw over, her cabinet 


| 





Unlocked, paper there out took, thereupon wrote, 
It read, together folded, sealed, 
Then again to bed went, and that all 
In the deepest sleep. 
Doct. A great disturbance 
Jn the nature, at the same time the benefit 
Of the sleep enjoy and affairs 
Of the waking do. Nevertheless, besides the about-going 
And what she else undertook, have you her, 
In this condition, some thing say heard? 
Chamber lady. Nething which J further say might, Sir.; 
Doct. To me dare you it say, and I must it know. 
Chamber lady. Not to you, not to any one living 
Creature will I discover what I know 
As none is who to me to witness served. 
Look, look, there comes she! So uses she to go 
And in the deepest sleep, so truly I live. 
Give attention to her but make no rustle. 
Lady Macbeth comes with a candle. 
Doct. How came she but to the light? 
Chamber lady. It stood 
By her bed. She has always light 
On her night-table. That is her order. 
Doct. You see she has the eyes fully open. 
Chamber lady. Yes, but the feeling is shut. 
Doct. What makes she now ?Look ! how she self the 
hands rubs. 
Ch. lady. That am I already of her accustomed, that she 
So does as if she self the hands washed— 
I have her well to entire quarter hours 
Continually nothing else do seen. 
Lady. Here is nevertheless yet a spot. &c. &e. 


N. P. Willis, Mrs. Osgood, Hoffman, and T. C. Grattan, have good 
articles in the present number. Mrs. Frances Kemble Butler is again ia 
the field of literature, and contributes a piece of modern poetry. We 
give one verse, which is a fair sample of the whole—we reject worse 
every week. 

“T will this dreamy blank of absence make, 
A noble task-time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 
More good than I have won since yet I live.” 

Tae Lapres’ Nationat Macazine for October. Graham § Cris- 
ty.—The embellishments of this number are, ‘‘Cemetry of Mount Au- 
burn,” Boquet of Lilac, Clochette, Muguet, &c., and the Fashions for 


October. We don’t consider the two last, embellishments. ; 
This is a gocd number, though perhaps hardly equal to some of its 


predecessors. Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. Osgood, are among the contri 
butors. 

Gopey's Lapy’s Boox for October. Graham § Christy.— 

This is a charming number in every respect; the engravings are admi- 


| rably executed, ‘A Water Party’ particularly so, and the Sketches of 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Paris with illustrations, are excellent. The contents are furnished by 
Dr. Bird, Mrs. Smith, Arthur, Leslie, Grattan, &c., &c. 

Tue Pictorut Biste. J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hall, bas issued 
the ninth number of this excellent work. It contains a large number of 
highly interesting engravings, illustrative of the different subjects men- 
tioned in the book, and having been taken from authentic sources, may 
be depended upon, The work will eontain more than « thousand whea 
completed. 

InTeLLEectuaL anv Monat Quatities Transmisstate. By a Lady. 
—We have read this work with much interest. To say the least of it, 
it is remarkable, and upon a remarkable sabject. It is ably treated, 
and by one who seems to have thought much upon the matter, and con- 
sulted many authorities to find arguments and facts to support her posi- 
tion in the case. 


The subject is one that we cannot here discuss, but it is enough to © 


say that many able Physicians agree with the assertions contained in the 
book, though undoubtedly a large majority would be found on the other 
side. Nevertheless, the book, whether right or wrong can do no harm 
and may do much good. We advise all to read it and judge for them- 
selves. Of one thing we are certain : they will be interested in it. 

Tuz Works or Lorp Brrox, Edited by Thomas Moore.—The 
eleventh number of this beautiful edition is issued by Carey and Hart. 
The next will complete the work, The present one contains an engra- 
ving of the author and two pretty vignettes of Newstead Abby and 
Missvlonghi. 

Usiror™ Eprtios or Tae Various Writines or Consetics Ma- 
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THEWs.—Sun Office.—The sixth number of this publication is issued, 
containing the conclusion of Puffer Hopkins and some miscellaneous 
pieces by the author, price 124 cents. 


of two men previously free, emancipated by a physicien in the interior of 
the state. Their own account of themselves was that their master, a man 
about fifty years old, had married a young wife, whose first requisition 
had been that he should emancipate and remove these slaves. The rea- 
sons of this compulsory benevolence were sufficiently obvious. At the 
head of the group appeared an old black woman with a large number of 
children and grandchildren of various complexions around her. Three 





Frencu Wrrnout 4 Masten.—The writer of this recently published, 
but already celebrated work, will be the death of French school masters, 
and make every person who has any desire to learn the most polite and 
most universal of languages (and who has not’) a good practical French 
scholar. What surprises us chiefly, having carefully read the work, is, 
that the system it teaches was never discovered before ; for it is certainly 
a hundred times more simple than any of the old ones, and worth the 


of these were mulattoes, her children by her master; two, perfectly black, 
were by her regular black husband, from whom her master had forcibly 
divorced her on adopting her as his concubine. These with their hus- 
bands, children, brothers, uncles, &c., constituted the company, whose 
emancipation was proclaimed in the Colonization ‘Papers at the time, as 
whele of them put torett ge : ; : an act of most disinterested munificence. These circumstances should be 
hole of them put together. It 48, in comparison with the dry, ineompre- | noticed, not as constituting a singular or unusual case, but as a specimen 
sible instructors in the French language, which the world has been flood- | of a great number of similar instances, in which families of slaves have 
ed with, and students driven to despair by, what a first class steamer is | been shipped to Liberia merely to get rid of disagreeable relations, by 
to a crazy old lumber barge in performing a voyage across the Atlantic. | fathers, brothers, &c., at the expense of others. We came near being 
The unintelligible rules which other authors on the subject piled up, one favored with another exemplification of this prominent motive of eman- 
over the other, until they formed a barrier against learning the language cipation and Colonization. A number of slaves oO de ney 
that it was almost impossible to seale or even get a casual peep cacealiahs of @ man recently deceased in that vicinity were said to be designed by 
the writer of French With . BM, his children and heirs for emancipation on the condition of their going 
——— tthout a Master does away with altogether; and | with us,—the urgent motive being their near relationship to their owners, 
that too so satisfactorily, that any man of moderate intellect may see ata | to whom, being quite light-colored, their resemblance was so disagreeably 
glance, that those same rules were so many unaccountable heaps of rub- | striking, as to demonstrate their fraternity beyond all dispute. ‘The pro- 
bish, introduced, as it were, to make impassable that which, by the new posed arrangement however was not compieted, on account of the sage 
system, is a smooth, Macadamised road. It is true, the work before us | ‘efusal of these “irregular scions” to take their liberty at the price of 
does not let us into all the ins and outs of the French grammar, but it transportation. 
elucidates, and should be studied before it, (in case it is thought necessary | Mavet THe Actress, on tae Pertts or Inticrt Love.—Burgese 
for the learner to turn to the grammar at all, which, by the way, we much | and Stringer—12 1-2 cents.—This deeply interesting tale is said to be 
doubt, unless he is ambitious to acquire a very minute knowledge of the | from the pen of Epes Sargeant, though we much doubt it. We know 
lang uage,) for the many, the very many knotty points in the grammar | that it was published “a long time ago,” anonymously, under the title of 
which might, nay, assuredly would, be sealed letters to most students | « The Bohemian,” in a book called “ Tales of Passions” if we mistake 
without its aid, will, after its perusal, become as simple as kissing, and | of, We read it at that time with deep interest, and the impression it 


as clear as amber We will attempt no analysis of F i — well and po 

. rench Without a $ : i d powerfully writ- 
4 hae “4 pon our mind, is not yet erased. It isa ll an ertu 
Master; nor 18 it necessary, as the work can be purchased any where for eng ; ’ ; 


the trifling sum of twenty-five cents, and is in all probability in the hands are 
of three-fourths of our readers already. But this we will say, that it en- FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
tirely supercedes the necessity of a master; and is worth a legion of the Fanny Kemble Butler, Jas. Russell Lowell, C. F. Hoffman, and W. 


masters of the old school ; that hereafter all languages will be taught, | H.C. Hosman, have new volumes of Poetry in the hands of the pub- 
or rather studied, (as with it teachers are needless,) on the same system; 


and that, with its aid, if they apply themselves, none but blockheads can 
fail to be good readers, writers, and speakers of the French language in 
six months. It is to the study of language what the telescope is to as- 


tronomy, or steam to navigation. Let us add—with a pray i 
. Let u: prayer for his safe- F just finished a Geo 
ty—that if the author of French Without a Master escape assassination yh go ome Fe Base ieee 


lishers. 

Richard H. Dana, it is said, has in preparation a life of the late 
Washington Allston. 

W. Gilmore Simms, is preparing the lives of Sumpter and Merion 


by the teachers of all other systems, he may rejoice, and be grateful te | srephy of the State heres oe ‘ , ‘ ” 

his guardian angels; for when they have read his book, they may well Carey and Hart have in preparation “ peagneyees op pcre oo 

lay down their wordy gordian knots and labyrinths, and exclaim with | Historical account of the Lives, Characters, and Works ef the most ce 

Othello, our “occupation’s gone.’’ lebrated Artists, Authors, Divines, Lawyers, &c., of South America. 
———— 


WanDERINGS ON THE SEAS AND SHORES oF Arrica.—J. W. Harri- 
son.—This is the first part of what promises to be an interesting work— THE DRAMA. 
to be continued semi-monthily, at 25 cents a number. Tue Parx.—If we were to consult our wishes, and follow the example 
of some of our cotemporaries, we should probably say, that Mr. Wallack 
I saw many things has been playing to excellent houses during the week, end that the 
new and strange never before seen by white men, and am the first inne prospects of the Park Theatre continue bright od flattering. But as 
ler that has visited and exagined several places, tribes and regions on | chroniclers, and because we wish to be considered #0, we are bound 
that continent; but to detail them is not my main object; and I cannet | ' **Y> such has not been the case. The business, however, judging 
ptoperly announce this as a book of ‘ Discoveries.’ Of them and similar | {*0™ the audiences has been good, though net great. We certainly did 
titles I am afraid, as liable to excite higher expectations than [ can | *8PP°8 Mr. Wallack would prove more attractive, on he no doubt 
satisfy.” Notwithstanding the modesty of the author, which is com- would, if he had appeared in any but thread-bare pieces, which have 
mendable and not altogether unnecessary, he makes a very readable been piayed and played again, wat] the old adage has been verified— 
book, and as he proceeds will no doubt convey some curious and inter- and the familiarity of the public with them has bred contempt. It is 
esting facts connected with the places and people he has visited. The said that he was limited in his choice—that the terms of Mc. Macready’s 
following extract will give some idea of the author's style :— engagement, precluded him from playing any character in which he ap- 

EMicranrs. Corosization In1.vstRaTED.— Forgetting those things | Pe®*®- We confess it is the first time we ever heard the idea suggested, 
which were behind and reaching unto those things which were before,” | that Wallack and Macready could by any possibility clash, in this respect. 


gee engaged myself in completing arrangements for the comfort | Wallack is a melo-dramatic and light comedy actor—tragedy is beyond 
of my charge, and preparing our moveables for the rough weather to be . —* h iders himself, and is in fact a trugedi 
expected on the outer margin of the ‘Gulf Stream.” We were already er 9754 — * a rey * 21 fan ‘. i ames br pr ’ Pn ie 
passing its inner border, as I found at evening on dipping my hands into —with not a particle of genius, and Sak Todt Eevee 
some water drawn up for me from the ocean, which so surprised me by | order. We consider the two men so distinct in their characteristics, 


its pone that I could roe a not come from the cook’s boil- | that they might play an engagement at the same Theatre at the same 
er, till upon inquiry I found it to be direetly from the sea. Our whole | ,. , : phy ss . 
seaward horizon too, loaded with a peculiar white vapor, gave us evi- time, and never interfere with each other—that is if each were satisfied 


dence of the proximity of this singular current of tropical waters; and with his particular line of business—which by the by actors never are. 

next morning, these signs were still more obvious. We don’t like to pronounce Mr. Wallack’s engagement a failure, but 

te aa now, ee pene ary fore and aft, — persons in | that it has not been highly successful we must say, and for this he is 
with the prospect of one ancther's company continually for a month a : : : 

and more. Some further description of the emigrants may complete our to blame in « great measure, by his My pee ee 

ilustrations of the enterprise. would not be understood as exonerating the manager from all blame—we 


The twenty emigrants from North Carolina were, with the exception | have much to say of his stock company bereafter—thereare seme among 


will be perceived that the contents are somewhat desultory. ‘The author 


From the title it | 
says himself, “I took no count, I took no notes. | 
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them, who will always mar the best efforts of an actor, and render any 
piece ridiculous, in which they may take a part. We confess that we 
had “ hoped better things” from Barry, who engaged them. 


On Monday next the long expected Mr. Macready appears in Ais 
favorite character of Macbeth, and will we feel assured wake up the 
play-goers of Gotham, if they are to be woke up atall. We regret to 
see that he has fallen into the same error as Mr. Wallack, and failed to 
choose his most attractive character for his debut. We never saw or 
ever heard of Mr. Ryder whom he brings over with him, but presume he 
is at least respectable, and therefore we hope to see the strength of the 
Park Company cast in Mr. Macready’s pieces—let Chippendale and Pla 
cide and Wheatley and Fisher take subordinate characters, and don’t insult 
the audience by thrusting Lovel and Andrews and such people into promi- 
nent parts—let us have those who can speak the language without 
creating a laugh. 

We look forward to the coming week, with great anticipations, for in 
the result are involved considerations of great moment for the drama. 

Nigio’s.—The Italian Opera Company have more than realized our 
expectations—their success has been triumphant. Lucia de Lammer- 
moor was chosen for their debut, and introduced Madame Majochi, 
Antognini and Valtellini. The lady is rather en bon point, but possesses 


a pretty face, and a contra alto voice of much sweetness, though not of 


much extent—she sang the music correctly, and with judgement, aiming 
at no more than she felt she could perform. Antognini who is not alto- 
gether a stranger to us, played and sang well—indeed his acting was ex- 
cellent. Valtellini has a fine base voice, and sings with great spirit and 
effect. 
We perceive that our little friend Miss Coad, well known in these 
parts is transformed into Signota Coadi and plays with this company. 


On Wednesday ‘Norma’ was produced and afforded us the opportu- 
nity of hearing ¢he prima donna Corsini. Perozi was too ill to appear. Cor- 
sini hasa splendid soprano voice, of considerable extent—remarkable for 
its flexibility—and its clearness in the upper notes. Although the last 
tones of Castellan’s Casta-diva were yet lingering in our memory, we 


were still delighted with this lady’s efforts. ‘Ah bello mio ritorna’ was 


exquisitely sang, and her execution of ‘ Casta-diva’ drew down im- 


mense applawse, which it well deserved. 


This opera was altogether a rich musical treat—the concerted pieces 


were well performed—and the chorusses were made effective by the 


spirit and energy with which they were given—though the number of 


singers is small. 


Of the Orchestra, we cannot speak in terms of praise sufficiently strong 


to do it justice—it is complete in all its parts and admirably led by 
Rapetti. It is worth double the price of admission to hear an overture 
played by it. 

The engagement of this Company will if we mistake not, be a profit 
able speculation, and we only regret that they appear so seldom. 


Tue Otyrmpic has pursued the “ even tenor” of its way—one novelty 
has been produced during the week entitled “‘ The Drummer,” which we 
have not seen, but those who have, assure us it is a very laughable affair. 
Mr. Holland is, however, the great feature here, and nightly keeps the 
audience ina roar. His acting in ‘‘ The New Footman” and ‘‘ The Thump- 
ing Legacy,” is inimitable. Diana’s Revenge has been repeated every 
night—not for any intrinsic merit it possesses certainly—but it is a leg 
piece, and with such a splendid assortment of these articles as the Olym- 
pic has, it would be a wonder indeed if the public were not attracted. 

Mitchell, we believe, appears on Munday—all the managers ate busy 
in providing something extraordinary to set off against Macreedy. 


Tue Cuartuam has been crowded every night.— Burton closed his en- 


gagement with eclat on Saturday, and has been succeeded by Yankee 


Hill, who never fails to attract. On the off nights, the strength of the 


stock company has been concentrated in several popular pieces, and 
Hield, Jamieson, Scott, Mrs. Jones, and others, have proved themselves 
stars of pretty considerable magnitude. 


We have no doubt that this 
Theatre will now be eminently suecessful. 


In justice to the Manager, 
we feel bound to say, that we bave always witnessed the most perfect 


order and decorum in the house—the persons engaged in the establish- 
ment are civil and attentive, and the police are as effective, or perhaps 
more so, thanat any other house. We make these remarks more cheer- 
fully, as we saw @ paragraph in the Sun on Tuesday, evidently emanating 





from some enemy to the Manager, or perhaps from the rival Manager 
in that neighborhood, in whose side Duverna has been worse than a 


Thorn. It ran thus:— 


“ Girls why are in the habit of visiting this place nightly, should have 
some stout fellow with them for protection.” 


We presume, the girls who go to Theatres unattended by gentlemen 4 


can generally protect themselves, or can at all times obtain it within the 
house, if required. 


It is doubtless a “ weak invention of the enemy.” 
Mr. Grattan plays here next week. 


Tae Bowery Ampuitueatae.—We visited this place a few even- 
ings since, and were much amused—the entertainments are of the best 


kind—the horses are even more interesting than circus horses usually 


are, Rockwell’s are peculiarly intelligent—the Clown has really some 
capital re-vamped Jo, Millerisms, and many good jokes, not borrowed 


from that celebrated author—the “ niggers’’ sing and play a variety of 
beautiful melodies—indeed during the whole time, there is a constant 


succession of amusement, and all for 25 cents; children half price. 


TueatricaL Movemgnts.—The National Boston is doing a good 
business—Brougham, (who is styled an excellent Irishman,) is delight- 
ing the Bostonians with his “‘ brogue and his blarney and botheriag 
ways.” 

The French opera troupe made their first appearance at the Chesnut, 
Philadelphia, on Monday, in “ L’Ambassadricé,” and were very suc 
cessful. 


The Arch, with Beoth, Connor, &c., has been flourishing. Vandea- 
hoff has been playlng there. 

The National opens to-night, under Wemyss & Oxley. J. Wallack 
appears on Monday, and Forrest succeeds him. The house bas under- 
gone great interior repairs. 

The Pittsburg Theatre closed after a splendid season of 5 nights. 

The Nashville Theatre is also open, under Mackenzie. Charles Webb 
is playing there.—The National Theatre, Cincinnati, is again in full 
biast, under Mr. Coleman. The St. Louis Theatre, also with the “ cele- 
brated pantominists,” Davis, Russell, and Brown. 

The Albany Museum is in full blast. Mrs. Mossop, Miss A. Phillips, 
and Mr. Lyne are there, together with Cole and his wonderful dog. Mr. 
Addams and Mrs. Drake are in Cincinnati at Shire’s Garden, where 
they charge 10 cents to the pit, and 20 to boxes, consequence a distur 
bance each night. 

The Seguin’s troupe, with Ostinelli, and Mr, and Mrs. Maeder, are 
giving operatic concerts at the Melodeon, Boston. 

Mrs. Charles Hill, the danseuse, has opened an Academy for dancing 
in Notre Dame street, Montreal. 

Mr. Hackett it is said, is about to retire from the stage, and resume 
mercantile pursuits, in which he was once engaged, but failed in 1825, 
and adopted his present profession to pay his debts. Mr. Hackett has 


been held in high respect, during his connection with the stage, and his 
retirement will be regretted. 





MUSICAL. 


The Cencert of Signora Castellan, on Monday night, was a complete 
jam—a perfect conceotration of beauty and fashion, and talent and 
pride and superciliousness—the patrician and plebeian—the rich poor 
man, and the poor rich man—the purse-proud and the lowly—the ‘ mer- 
chant-prince’ and the humble artizan—Editors, penny-a-liners, newspa- 
per-scrubs, and black-legs, were all jostling against each other, in the 
very hot and very highly-scented atmosphere of Washington Hall, on 
that particular occasion. For an hour before the commencement, the 
toom was crowded in every part. and hundreds, we are told, left, being 
unable to obtain even an entrance to the Hall. 

The room is an elegant and spacious one, admirably adapted for the 
purpose, and with the precautionary measures as regarded the noise from 
without, not the slightest inconvenience was experienced. 

On this occasion, a very effective orchestra was provided, conducted 
by Mr. Timm, and the Signora was therefore beard to greater advan- 
tage. She was, however, not in as good voice as when she first 
appeared, and seemed to sing with some little difficulty, which, in 
slight degree, detracted from its brilliancy—it was, nevertheless, a mag- 
nificent display, and satisfied our mind that few, if any, surpass her even 
in Europe. We have heard it said, by some who are disposed to be 
hypercritical, that her taste is not good. We think such persons must 
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have extraordinary cars (not in respect of their length!) to discover 
this defect. We admit that on Monday night her efforts lacked a 
little of the brilliancy, and finish, which characterized her previous | 
ones, and that perhaps they were not so graceful withal, but we 
certainly detected no want of taste, on the contrary, “ Qui la voce 
sua soave” for instance, was given with the most exquisite taste 
The duo from “ Gemma di Vergy” by Giampietro and herself was 
beautifully given, even the imperfections of the gentleman’s voice were 
lost amidst those bursts of melody, with which she almost electrified the 
audience—this was vociferously encored, and the last part repeated. 
Her “ Casta Diva” was a triumph—we are almost ready to believe, 
that we have never heard it better sung, and we have listened to those 
whom the musical world consider matchless. To this she gave the full 
power and volume of her voice—there was an abandon in her manner, 
too, as though she had caught the spirit of inspiration, and revelled 
amidst her own delicious music—her cadences were neat and chaste, 
and her shake positively thrilling. She was frequently interrupted by 
bursts of applause, and at its conclusion the call for an encore was abso- 
lutely deafening, and she repeated it. 

We were much pleased with the manner in which Signora Castellan 
responded to the encores, which are unknown we believe in Italian thea- 
tres—the performer merely returning to acknowledge the compliment— 
but on this occasion she adopted the custom of the country, and cheer- 
fully complied with the wish of the audience. 

Mr. Timm played a solo on the Pianoforte, with much brilliancy and 
effect, accompanied by the Orchestra—the only fault was its length. 

We presume, and we hope, that this is but the first of a series of con- 
certs by Signora Castellan. 

Mr. Russet has given two concerts during the week, and managed 
to attract 700 or 800 people each night, notwithstanding the state of the 
thermometer, which must have been as high as it could well go on Thurs- 





day night in the Apollo Saloon. Many were doubtless, attracted by the 
announcement of his intention to give portions of Shakespeare, adapted 
to music—a truly novel and happy idea, to which we alluded last week. 
The attempt has been eminently successful, and will become popular. 

We would suggest to Mr. Russell that some judgment and discrimina- 
tion is required in selecting passages, for much depends upon the nature 
and character of the selection. The one from Richard for instance, was 
calculated for effect—the language alone would preduce it; not so with 
Cato’s soliloquy—it is too quiet, there is nothing to stir the soul—no- 
thing to awaken the senses, should they chance to slumber during the 
recital—there is no ‘light and shade’ if we may use the expression. 
‘ Hamlet’s Soliloquy’ is better, but better still might be found for the 
purpose—take Milton, Byron, Shelly, or other of the poets, and some 
beautiful pieces might be selected. 

Mr. Watcace gives his concert at the Apollo on Monday night, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Sutton, and a full and efficient Orchestra. We shall be 
delighted to hear Mr. Wallace again—bis brilliant performances on the 
pianoforte and violin, are truly surprising, and with the increased effect 
the orchestra will produce, we look forward to a great treat. Mrs. Sut- 
son will also be listened to with much pleasure by her numerous admirers 
in this ciry, for whom she has been silent ‘ all too long.”’ 

<_--aenerengliinomess 


| 
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Waeat anv FLtour.—We percieve by some remarks in the True Sun, 
that there is a probability of a reduction in the price of flour, as the sur- 
plus wheat of the United States is so great, that a market cannot be ob- | 
tained for it, under ordinary circumstances. It is said that there will be 
118,000,000 bushels of wheat over and above the necessary quantity for 
home consumption. In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan alone it will 
amount to 41,000,000. 

Fifty-nine millions of bushels of wheat reduced to flour, at five bushels 
to the barrel, would produce 11,800009, barrels, which at $4 would give | 
the sum of $47,200,000, and the exports of flour have in no year exceeded 
$17,000,000, which was the value exported in 1317 | 

If the above estimates be correct, we certainly see no other result—a | 
monopoly cannot well take place, nor is it probable that Europe will re- 
quire a larger supply than usual, as from the accounts hitherto received, 

We take it for granted | 
then, that the poor will have cheap flour during the coming winter, and 


there was every prospect of a bountiful harvest. 


children have ‘cried for bread’ when they had nothing but a stone to give 


right glad shall we be to witness it—for too many winters past, their 
them. | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Orpression.—The Baltimore Clipper asserts that the Post Master 
General has issued an order prohibiting the transmission of that paper 


by the railroad cars to its southern subscribers. The other papers still 
continue to be taker by that conveyance and the Clipper is refused, even 
| on offering to pay freight. 


We would fain believe, there is some mistake here—and that the Post 
Master would hardly lend himself to so unholy and unjust a proceeding 


| —if he has, such gross partiality and corruption should not be tolerated, 


particularly under a government which professes to guarantee equal 
rights to all. 
——— 


LOCAL NEWS. 


Vessex Asuore. The British Ship Chester, Wilson, 47 days froma 
Liverpool with merchandize and passengers, to Roche Brothers and Co., 
of this city, went ashore on Romer last Friday night, and bilged. She 
has eight feet of waterin her hold. The steamer Wave took on board 
the passengers, and brought them up to the city. 

Minthorne Tomkins, Esq., has kindly given a bit of ground on Staten 


| Island, for the erection of a house of Refuge for the sick and needy. A 


society of ladies have undertaken the superintendence, and are striving to 
be ready by next winter. 


Mr. Horsely Palmer is not to become a resident of this city. 
return to England in November. 


He will 


A meeting of laborers and working men, was held in the Park last 
week, and resolutions passed, declaring that $1 per day ought to be paid 
to them, and calling upon the Common Council to require all contractors 
to pay that amount. 


Whitmore the forger was arrested at Newcastle, Del., and brought to 
this city on Sunday last, to await a requisition fromthe Governor of Com 
necticut, where he will be sent for trial. 


The Journal of Commerce states that the fees of the Clerk in the Dis- 
trict Court, in bankruptcy cases, have amounted to fifty thousand dollars, 
and these of the assignee, Mr. Waddell, to one hundred thousand, while 
the Courier has received over twenty thousand for advertisements. 


Cutcxen Hatcatna. They have got an Institution in Brooklyn, for 
hatching chickens, entitled the Polotokion, (so says the True Sun). It 
consists of a series of flues supplied with hot water. A good deal of 
care is necessary in raising the youngsters, as they de not prove very 
healthy. Itis said they have to be taken care of by the old hens for at 
least a month after they are hatched. 

An Irishman named McLaughlin was killed on Tuesday, and three 
others severely bruised, in consequence of the side wall of a house in 
Broadway which has lately been raised, failing in, and burying the mea 


beneath the ruins. 


Expresses.—Harnden & Co. bave sent out an agent to reside at 


Liverpool. Livingston (Pomroy & Co.) sends out a newspaper by every 
steamer, for circulation in Europe. 


Accipext.—A boy named John Daley was leaning against the fence 
around the Arsenal on Tuesday morning, when a ball from the inside 
passed through the two thicknesses of board, entering his shoulder 
traversing up wards and lodging in his neck. He is not expected to recover. 
It appears that a son of Gen’l. Storms discharged a rifle, first placing it 
on the ground, with its breech against a wall and resting the barre! be- 
tween two bomb shells, and placing a plank some ten paces from it to 
check the ball—it however passed over the top of the plank, under the 
rim of one carriage and over another, and travelling 140 feet entered the 
boy’s shoulder as described. 


Tae Repeacers.—A National Convention of the American repealers 
commenced on Wednesday morning, in the Tabernacle. Delegates from 
Philadelphia and elsewhere came in great numbers. Those from Phila- 
delphia, some fifty in number, are headed by Robert Tyler. 


Tue Late Rost. Stewart.—Col. Webb is opposing the will of 
this gentlemen—it was presented by Lispenard Stewart, who is made 
sole heir and executor, on Tuesday. Several days have been occupied 
in the examination of witnesses. 

A Van Buren meeting is to be held in the Park next Monday. 

Some alarm is felt in the western part of Long Island, in consequence 
of the sinking of several wells in that section. 


The sale of lands mortgaged to the State, ander the act distributing 
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the surplus money of the Treasury, took place on Tuesday. Most of them 
were bought in fer account of the State. 


Beacon Trortixc Course.—Oao Monday next comes off the great 
ran for $1,250, three mile heats, in harness, between those crack nags 
Dutchman, Ripton, and Americus. 


Michael Walsh the editor of the Subterranean was tried on Monday in 
the Court of Sessions, on three indictments for libel—one on Levi D. 
Slamm of the Plebian, and twoon a Mr. Tucker. The jury found him 
guilty on the first, but in the other two cases failed to agree. 

He was afterwards tried for an aggravated assault and battery, on 
Mr. Millard, and found guilty. 


Tue Saunpers’ Forcery.—Ragge and his wife have both been com- 
mitted, as principals in the late forgery. It is probable that the wife 
may be admitted as a witness for the purpose of convicting her husband | 
and young Saunders. 


SacriLeGe.—The Transfiguration Church, in Chambers street, was 
broken into on Sunday night, by the basement window shutter being 
foreed, and a pair of plated candlesticks, a brass aspergus pot, and a 
yard and a half of linen commanion cloth stolen. 

ae ee 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


The United States brig Oregon has arrived in Baltimore harbor from a 
cruise. She is manned entirely with apprentices, and is employed by the 
Navy Department for the purpose of affording the boys vractical instruc- 
tion in seamanship, navigation &c. 

The United States brig of war Bainbridge, from Carthagena, via Vera 
Cruz, arrived at Campeachy on the 24th ult.—all well. 

Commodore Warrington is to succeed Commodore Stewart in the 
command of the home squadron, on the return of the Independence, which 
it is supposed will be in ebeut thirty days. 

The Leander, at Boston, from Rio Janeiro, August 6th, reports the 
Columbus and Columbia in port, the latter bound for the River of Platte. 
The John Adams sailed for Montevideo on the 2d. The Brandywine 
and St. Louis sailed on the 6th for the East Indies. 

The U. S. ship Falmouth, has arrived at Boston, where she is to be 
repaired. 

U. S. brig Apprentice arrived at Gloucester the 9th inet., and sailed 
again 1ith, on a cruise. 

Navat Orpvers.—Surgeon J. M. Foltz, ship Boston, Boston; P. 
Mid B. Siukler, frigate Cumberland, Beston; Mid. R. C. Duval, fri- 
gate Savannah, New York; Carpenter H. P. Leslie, Navy Yard, Nor- 
folk; P. Mid. G. W. Hammersley, frigate Savannah; P. Mid. Fen- 
wick Stenson, brig Lawrence; P. Mid. Egbert Thompson, frigate Cum- 
berland; Prof. J. Meiere, Naval Asylum, Philadeipbia; Prof. Joel 
Grant, frigate Savannah; Surgeon W. Whelan, first surgeon of the 
Medicerranean squadron; P. Mid. R. P. Lovel, ship Boston, as acting 
master; P. Mid. A. MacRae, ship Boston, Boston; P. Mid. L. Gib- 
bon, ship Boston, Boston; Marter’s Mate, J. H. Polley, ship Boston, 
Boston; Lieut. J. C. Carter, frigate Savannab, N. ¥.; P. Mid. T. H. 
Stevens, iron steamer at Evie, Pennsylvania, as acting master; Mid, 
Wm. W. Ruberts, E. F. Tattnal, and Wm. A. Webb, detached fiom 
store ship Lexington, N. Y.; Comm’r R. Peck. relieved from special 
duty at Washington, and waiting orders; Lient. J. P. McKinstry, on 
Lake Erie; Lt. Z. Holland, receiving ship Norfolk; Lieut. F. Loury, 
brig Perry, Norfolk; P. Mid. J. B. Carter, receiving ship Norfolk, as 
acting master; Mid. R. Milligan, brig Perry. 

Rusicration.—William G. G. Willson, assistant surgeon. 

Movement or U.S. Troors. Col. Pierce, in command of the F and 
I companies of U. S. 1st Artillery, left Houlton on Wednesday last, and 
by an unprecedented rapid march, arrived in this city on Saturday, pass- 
ed through the city on Sunday, and departed in the steamer Charter Oak 
this morning, for Newport, R. 1, by way of Boston. These troops 
marched thirty-seven miles on Saturday. They were met at the Rose 
Piace, by Capt. Moulton’s company, the Bangor City Greys. Colonel 
Pierce’s command is accompanied by an excellent band of music. 

We learn that one company of U. S. troops from Fort Kent, and ano- 
ther frorn Fort Fairfield, have arrived at Fort Houlton.—Bangor Whig. 
— 

Late anD Important FRoM Hayt1.—We learn from Capt. Bar- 
nard, of the Sydney, from Aux Cayes, that Solomon and his two sons, 
leaders of the black rebels in St. Dominge, had given themselves up to 
Gen. Lutnarde, and were to be taken to Port au Prince for trial. All 
foreign vessels had to pay double port charges. Duties on exports had 
been reduced owe half. Coffee from $23 per thousand to $13; logwood 
from $7 to 4. No alteration on imports, 


Dreaprvut Fire at Kisostox, Jamaica.—A large and most des- 
tructive fire occurred at Kingston on Saturday the 26th of August, by 
which a great part of the town has been laid in ashes. It broke out at 
James’s Foundry, a steady breeze blowing at the time, and in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of water and bad management, spread in all direc- 
tions, and before it was arrested, destroyed several chapels, and upwards 


| of 500 houses. It is supposed to have been the work of an incendiary, 


and from the conduct cf the Negroes during and after the fire, there is 
much reason to suspect it originated with them—the ‘ mobocracy’ there 
is said to be the emancipated slaves. A reward of $1000 has been of- 
fered for the discovery and conviction of the incendiary, and various re- 
wards for property stolen during the fire. 


—— 

From St. Domingo.—By the arrival at this port yesterday of the 
schooner Tropic, Smith, fourteen days from St. Domingo, we have dates 
from that Island to the 3d. 

The Tropic brought as passenger Mr. George Emery, chief officer of 
the brig Plutus, of Boston, wrecked on the east side of St. Domingo, on 
the 25th July last. 

Gen, Revera left St. Domingo Aug. 15th, with 5000 troops, for Port 
au Prince, having been to all the principal towns, appointing officers and 


establishing new laws. The people appeared quiet and tranquil. Mar 


kets for all kicds of American produce were dull. 


——[—— 
{Original} 
CALMNESS. 


BY AUGUSTUS SNODGRASS. 
There is a settled calmness of the Heart, 
Which yields not to the gentle breath of Peace, 
And stands enduring in the strife of years, 
And Passion’s fiercest gales! Such were along 
The winding ways and rugged paths of life, 
Silent amid the clamor of the World, 
And cold and passionless as all the realms 
Where silence sits enthroned! 
Not thus with all ;— 
For Nature, working in the changing soul, 
Brings up her tears and griefs, and moves the Heart, 
Now with the kindlinz ecstacy of Joy; 
Or sighing mournfulness of sadd’ning Pain; 
Or shakes it with a tempest of thick Woes, 
A whirlwind and a gale! 
Bear and be calm! 

Lo! through the moaning Forest sings the storm 
Louder and yet more loud ;—the flying clouds 
Sweep wildly v’er the gentle face of Heaven, 
And night steals on apace. The Tempest comes 
In fury from the mountains; and the stream, 
Which erst ran sportive like a daring child, 
Leaps shouting to the vale, and bounds and foams 
With fierceness of a strong man armed for fight ! 
The flower weeps in its covert,—turning up 
Its red cheek to the storm,—but woos in vain 
The rough, embattled warrior!—But the Oak, 
Deep-seated in the Mountain’s breast, whose roots 
Take hold on centuries,—and whose bright head 
Nods on the old, familiar clouds, stands firm, 
Shaking bis brawny arms,—and sendeth out 
A challenge to the Tempest ! 

Thus stand thou! 
And as thou movest te thy journey’s end, 
Fix thy sad eyes upon the bills beyond, 
Behind whose summit smiles the Sun of Life, 
And know that thou shalt follow him ere long! 
Then round thy heart a holy calmness bind, 
And patient climb the weary mount of Time, 
Until upon its farthest peak you stand, 
And like the Prophet from high Pisgah, see 
Luxuriant lie the Promised Land beyond, 
Then calmly seek the resting-place cf Men, 
And shake the tattered vesture fiom your soul! 

Norwich, N.Y. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE CALEDONIA—FIFTEEN DAYS ss! 

LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Royal Mail Steamship Caledonia arrived at Boston on Wednes- 
day, bringing London and Liverpool dates to the 5th, she baving sailed 
on that day, thus bringing 15 days’ later intelligence. 

One of the most protracted sessions on record, says Wilmer and | 
Smith’s Times, was brought to a close on the 24th ult., by the Queen in 
person.—The winding up of the parliamentary campaign by the Queen’s 
speech, delivered by herself, was deemed essential by the ministry, in 
order to show the country that they possessed her Majesty’s confidence. | 
It is whispered, indeed, that the stipulation was not very gratifying to 
the Royal taste, and that if she could have staid away with decency, she 
would have done so. The London Times states that she refused to be a 
party to the state pageantry of proroguing parliament, unless the internal 
arrangements of the house underwent a considerable change; amongst | 
others, providing a chair of state for Prince Albert, of a superior kind to 
the one previonsly used. All this, of course, was instantly complied, 
though not, it is added, without a good deal of inconvenience, owing to | 
the brevity of the time. The speech itself says little which is not com- 


monplace, except the portion which relates to Ireland. In reading 
that portion of the document, her Majesty, it is said, raised her voice, 


and emphasised a good deal. . . 

Espartero has arrived in England. The Prometheas, Lieut. F. Lowe, 
Commander, with the Spanish party on board, entered Falmouth on 
Saturday, the 26th ultimo ; but proceeded to Portsmouth, and thence to 
Havre, to take up the Duchess of vy ittoria and her daughter. 

The arrival of Espartero and his suite in i.ondon has caused some 
stir, and the ex-Regent of Spain has received the most hospitable treat- 
ment from the leading men of all parties in England. He was presented 
to her Majesty, at Windsor, by the Earl of Aberdeen, and has been the 
guest of Lord Palmerston and other distinguished individuals. ; 

O'Connell continues to blaze away in [freland. The agitation increases 
if possible, in its intensity, and the rent is kept well up to the mark— 
swelled by contributions from various paris of the American continent, | 
He has attacked the Queen’s speech with great ferocity, treating it as | 
the speech of the ministers, and wishing it to be believed that her 
Majesty was coerce d into its delivery—that she is not a free agent— 
and that a resignation would have been the result of a refusal. ' 

The Queen of England and her Consort arrived at Treport, in France, 
on the evening of Saturday, September 2, and then proceeded to the 
Chateau d’Eu, to which she had been invited by the King of the French 
—the Prince de Joinville and the Duke d’Aumale proceeded to London 

t urpose. 
etn Gaston Bennett bas addressed a letter to the Editor of the 
Times, arising out of O’Connell’s discourteous treatment at the Corn 
Exchange. He denies having sought an introduction to him, but asserts 
that his name was casually mentioned to O'Connell when he entered the 
room, when he assailed him, as reported. He also denies attempting to 
levy blackmail on Mr. Buckingham. Kolar . 

The reply of Mr. B uckingham is also published in the Times, in which 
he re-asserts his opinion of the New York Herald, and refers to Capt. 
Maryatt and others in support of this opinion. 

The Evening Chronicle states, that the Debats hes telegraphic news 
from Barcelona of the 29ch. Great disquietude prevailed, Rioters had 
pulled down the electoral lists from the doors of the | rovincial Deputa- 
tion. No troops had arrived, and this increased the aggitation, 

The Levant mail bad brought Constantinople letters of the 17th. The 
Porte seemed inclined to pursue an Anti-Christian policy. The massa- 
cre of the Nestorians had caused great sensation. Izzet Pacha had been 
appointed to inquire into the disturbances at Bosnia. 

SPAIN. 

The Revolutionary Ministers carry all before them im the capital. The 
Queen gave a grand banquet at the Palace of the Prado on the Ith ult, 
in commemoration of the triumph of the * national cause.” All the Mi- 
nisters were present at it except 5. Lopez, who was indisposed. The 
Queen was very gay, and the Infanta was ‘* most gracious,” and evinced 
the greatest fondness towards her sister. The evening was terminated 
by a ball, at which General Serrano had danced with the Queen and the 
General Narvaez with the Infanta. 

Troubles inthe Reman States.—A letter has been received from the 
Roman States, giving an account of the troubles which have arisen there, | 
It seems that an insurrection was prepared for the month of August, in 
Sicily and Naples, as well as in the Legations. ‘The King of Naples 
had, however, taken every precaution. it was on the rumor of some 
troubles in Naples that the liberals of Ravenna thought the ume was 
come to make a demonstration Che papal legate, Spinola, was, how: 
ever, on his guard, and most of those suspected were seized. The Duke 
of Modena’s police minister, Ricci, bas not only been dismissed in dis- 
but he has thought it necessary to fly and hide himseif, as impit 


grace, 
ese troubles. 


cated in th > > ol ' 
A Riot at Jerusslem.—Private letters from Beyrout of the 3d ult., 


state that M. de Lentivy, the newly appointed French consul at Jerusae 
lem, having imprudently hoisted the tricoloured Mag at the consulate on 


the 27th July, incommemor: on of the revolution of 1330, the peopie 
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had become infuriated at a proceeding hitherto without example in 4 
holy city of the Moslems, and threatened, if the offensive emblem were 
not instantly taken down, to sound the signal of the “ ghuzy,”’ or exter. 
mination of the infidels. M.de Lentivy refusing to comply with thi 
injunction, the mob attacked the consulate, shots were exchanged, and se. 
veral persons wounded, and the tumult only ended when the flag was re. 
moved. Redschid Pasha had given full satisfaction for the ill-treatment 
suffered by Dr. M‘Gowan, froma Turkish officer. The latter was to be 
publicly degraded, and his man bastinadoed, as demanded by the British 
consul ; but owing to the excitements occasioned by the affair of the 
French flag, Mr. Young had deemed it expedient to defer the infliction 
of the penalty for some days. 


Turkey.—A private letcer had been received from Constantinople, 
dated the 17th ult., at which time some anxiety was felt there in conse. 
quence of a demand by the Russian Minister to the Porte, for leave to 
march an army of 20,000 men to the Servian Frontier, to enforce the 
fulfilment of the conditions imposed ty the Emperor of the Servians. 


Inttanp. The following is an extract from the Queen's Speech, with 
reference to Ireland : 


I have observed with the deepest concern, the persevering efforts which 
are made to stir up discontent and disaffection among my subjects ia 
Ireland, and to excite them to demand a repeal of the legislative union. 

It has been and ever will be, my earnest desire to administer the go 
vernment of that country in a spirit of strict justice and impartiality, and 
to co-operate with parliament in effecting such amendments in the exist. 
ing laws as may tend to improve the social condition and to develope the 
natural resources of Ireland. 

From a deep conviction that the legis lative union is not less essential 
to the attainment of these objects than to the strength and stability of 
the empire, it is my firm determination, with your support, and under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, to maintain inviolate that great bond of 
connection between the two countries, 


O’Connell has propounded his plan for the restoration of the Irish Par 


liament. The following are a few of the items: 


“The people of Ireland do firmly insist upon the restoration of the 
Irish House of Commons, consisting of three hundred representatives of 
the Irish people ; and claim in the presence of their Creator the rightof 
the people of Ireland to such restoration They have submitted to the 
Union as being binding as a law ; but they declare sclemnly that it is not 
founded on right, &c. 

“Tt is proposed that the right of voting should be what is called 
‘ household suffrage’ ; requiring six months residence in the counties; 
with the addition in the towns of married men resident for twelve months 
whether householders or not. 

“Voting to be by ballot. That there should be 127 members from cities 
and towns. That the county of Carlow, being the only county in Ireland 
with less than 100,000 inhabitants, should get an increase of one mem- 
ber, so as to have three members ; that every other county having above 
100,000 inhabitants should get an increase of two members ; that every 
caunty ranging above 150,000 should get an increase of three members. 
That every county ranging above 250,000 should get an increase of four 
members.” 

“The Monarch de facto of England at all times hereafter, whoever 
he may be, shall be monarch de jure in Ireland. And so in case of a 
futwre Regency, the Regent de facto in England to be Regent de jur: 
in Ireland. 

“The connexion between Great Britain and Ireland, by means of 
the power, autkority, and preogatives of the Crown, to be perpetual, and 
incapable of change, or any severance or separation. 


A new repeal cap, of black velvet, lined with green, modelled from an 
ancient Irish crown, has been published by a Dublin artist, and ig re- 
commended to the repealers for general adoption, instead of the puritani- 
cal English felt hat. 

A list of the various repeal meetings held in Ireland from March 19th 
to August 15th, with the numbers attending each, as reported by the re- 
peal journals, has been published in the Times, from which it appears 
that the total number of persons who are said to have attended these 
meetings is 8,610,000. 

The rent for the week, ending on the i9th ult., was announced to be 
£1130. 

The King of Hanover took his departure for his own dominions 0» 
the 2d inst. 

The riots in South Wales still continued, particularly in the district 
of Carmarthen. 

The Prince of Hesse Cassel is about to be married to the Grand Duch- 
ess Alexandria, third daughter of the Emperor Nicholas. 

ArmospHeric Raitway —Several trials were made in the short lise 
from Kingston to Dalkey, and the trains passed along at the rate of 50 
No Stoppage or interruption took place, and several trips 
were made with as much regulari y a3 if the concern had been long et 
tablished, The principle is now proved to be eminently successful, and 
there is no doubt that it will in many instances speedily supersede the 
present one, 

An experiment with the electrie light, which has been talked of so 
much as a substitute for gas, was made a few nights ago on the top of a 
house on the Quay Conti, im Paris. The light was so brilliant, that, ats 
distance of 200 metres (about 220 imperial yards,) it wes possible to 
read priot or manuscript. 


miles an hour, 
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In the Central Criminal Court, on Friday, the capital charge against ; acted in foreign bonds. Brazil Bonds have been done at 75, Buenos 


Mr. Gulliver of being concerned in the duel between Lieutenant Munro 

and Colonel! Fawcett, which ended ia the death of the latter, was with- | 
drawn, and he was admitted a witness for the crown. Lieut. Cuddy, 
the second to Mr. Munro, was tried and acquitted. } 

The proprietors of the Cunard line of Steamers have contracted for a 
new boat to replace the Columbia. She is to be the counterpart of the 
Hibernia. 

The distance from London to Paris will soon be performed in twenty 
two hours. 

From a parliamentary return it appears that the number of benefices 
in the Church of England is 10,937, of which 3736 are held by non-resi- 
dent incumbents, and the number of glebe-houses 7539. The total num- 
ber of the clergy is calculated at 13,178. | 

We are informed that a paper containing the signatures of nearly | 
1,000 of the clergy, toa protest against tractarianism, has been with- 
drawn from circulation, in consequence of ths earnest remonstrances of | 
several of che bishops. 

Severa! destructive fires have taken place in London, one in Tooley- | 
street, on the 19th ult., in the warehouse of Messrs. Ward and Co. which | 
with several buildings, including the venerable Church of St. Olives, were 
completely destroyed, The damage will exceed £50,000. About 3 | 
o'clock a. M. the fire was completely subdued, and at about 9 o'clock a 
curious incident occurred atthe Church. Two parties, one by license the | 
other by banns, presented themeelves for marriage, attended by the worthy 
rector Dr. Kenney. After some little difficulty the matter was arranged 
by the firemen placing some buards over the water which was in the in- 
terior of the church, just within the doorway under the southern gallery, | 
where Dr. Kenney performed the ceremony in the most impressive man- 
ner, notwithstanding the galleries were then actually on fire, from which 
the flames were constantly emerging, and amid the falling of the burnt 
timbers from the top of the church. The ceremony being concluded, the 
parties quickly withdrew, and were loudly cheered upon their departure 
by the large assemblage outside. 

Another fire took place in Fetter lane, at the house of Mr. Newberry, 
a practical chemist, occasioned by an explosion of combustibles, blowing 


the front of the shop to atoms. Three females perished in the flames. 





FasHions FoR SerpTeMBeR.—Dresses of clear materials have been | 
made of a plain transparent organdy and and ba:eges satinées, with the 
single tuck and sleeves bouillonnée from the top to the elbow; the cor- 
sage full and 4 cceur. 

In the redingote style the corsage Josephine is much approved, it is 
half-high behind and open in front en cocur to the waist; the corsege a 
la Lucréce resembles those ala vierge, and are also in favor; the one is 
made with runners at the top and waist, the other with straight shoulder- 
straps—the bottom, if of thick material, is with nervures, but with 
fulness a little spread if it is thin. White barége of a fine texture is 
fashionable for Peignoirs lined with pink or blue sarcanet; also for 
petites soiiées trimmed with two or three deep flounces en biais, edged 
with a narrow fringe or festonnée in a straight feston. Peignoirs of 
coutil are made with a plain piece on the top of the body forming a | 
point which descends to the waist. 

Dresses of lilac silk open in front over white silk, and lacing across 
the whole length with lilac cord confined by buttons, have been much 
approved; the body is high and pointed, with lacings at the sides. 
Pelerines and cannezous have of late been increasing in favor, bnt there 
is a change in the form; instead of being joined behind, the seam is on 
the shoulder, and is so cut as to avoid the defect observable in the old 
ones. The fichus bonne femme are also a little different,—they do not 
conceal the figure so much, and are trimmed with three er four rows of 
broad lace. 

Pailies de riz and lace are atill the prettiest wear for dress bonnets. 
Capotes made with the fronts of paille de riz and erowns of poult de 
soie are very fashionable for morning wear; a wreath of field-daisies or 
heart’s-ease may be added, but not ruches, which are rather gone by, | 
and no ribbon is required but for strings. Deep veils are gradually | 
superseding the violettes; many already reach to the waist, and some | 
even to the knees. Capotes of crape or organdy are very pretty with | 
these long veils of very fine plain tulle, merely finished with a broad 
hem. A novel style for cannezous and morning-caps is an embroidery | 
of very fine braid in fil d’Ecosse, so fine and so well executed that it has | 
the effect of rich embroidery; for the crowns of cups it is done on mus- 
lin intermixed wlth open stitches. The new cap, “4 la plus belle,” is 
composed of three folds at the back of the head without trimming or 
ribbon, and having neither ribbon nor lappets to fasten; it is confined by 
two pear! pins, which sometimes support flowers. 

Mittens of watered silk, lacing at the sides, and trimmed with narrow 
ribbon a la vielle, are quite the rage in Paris.—From the London and 
Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 

London Money Market, Sept. 4.—Some idle rumors connected with | 
the sudden departure from this country of the Royal Princes of France, } 
and an unfounded report ia the Times, that a French vessel, laden with | 
arms for Ireland, had been captured by an Entish war steamer, have | 
caused considerable alarm in the Money Market, and on last Friday 
week prices of Consols fell to 94. Since that period, however, they have 


been gradually assuming a firmer aspect; the decline bas been more than | 

ecovered, and they close at 954 with a good demand. Chilian have 
been sold to »ome exrent at 190. Brazilian are firm, and one per cent. } 
higher. Dutch Fives continue depreased. 


Monday, Four P. M.—Tohere bas been considerable business trans- | 


Ayres at 264, Chilian at 100, Mexican at 384 Money and 384 for Ac- 
count, Peruvian at 204, Portugese Three per Cents at 433, Spanish 
Five per Cents at 19 1-8, and Three per Cents at 263. There has been 
ctherwise no peculiar feature in the market. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, Sept. 5.—The Cotton trade since the close 
of last week, has not displayed any degree of briskness, but the general 
tone of the market has been firm, and the quetations of Friday continue 
steady. The demand onthe whole has proved tolerably firm. The 
transactions on Saturday consisted of 4000 bags, Monday 6000, and to- 
day they will amount to about 4000 bales. In American produce gene- 
an nothing of material importance has occurred, business being quiet 
but firm. 

Corn.—We have had a very dull trade at our market this day, and 
depressed prices for most articles. Old wheats 2d to 3d, and new, of 
which a number of samples is now offering, at 3d to 6d per 70 lbs, chea- 
per than on this day week. Flour nominal in value. 

FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CAAT. 


Covent Garden opens on the 2d of October. The following names will 
be found to constitute the principal members of the corps dramatique : 
—Messrs. Vandenhoff, Phelps, G. Bennett, Diddier, Lambert, Walter, 
Lacy, Keeley, Attwood, T. Mathews, Howell, J. Ridgway, Hoskins, 
(from Norwich,) and H. Wallack, (lessee;) Mesdames Warner and 
Keeley; Misses Vandenhoff, Fortesque, Turpin, &c. Mr. Bourcicault, 
the successful author of “‘ London Assurance,’ has a new play, which 
will be the first novelty. A son of Mr. H. Wallack, who has acquired 
much American reputation, is also engaged. 

The operatic company engaged at Drury Lane consists of Templeton 
(who, after an absence of six years, returns to the theatre), Harrison, 
Letter, Giubilei, Sinclair Jones, Miss Rainforth, Miss Romer, and Miss 
Poole. Mrs. Stirling aad Mrs. Charles Jones are also engaged. Opera, 
spectacle, and ballet, will be in the ascendant till Christmas, when Mr. 
Charles Kean will appear, supported by the best tragic talent available. 


The New Srranp is doing a good business with little Fanny Ternan, 


The Queens THeatRe has been kept open the entire year. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Parry appear to be the stars there. 


At the Hay Market two new pieces have been produced with great 
success—‘* Who’s your friend, or the Queensberry fete—and ‘ The 
Wedding Breakfast” —the last was written for Farren. The other 1s by 
Plarche.’ 


Mr. Webster and Madame Celeste have been making a tour of the 
provinces, and were very successful in Norwich, Yarmouth, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, and Plymouth. 


Fanny Elssler, with M. Silvain and a portion of the Italian Opera bal! 
let, are engaged for a short time at the Hawkins Street Theatre, Dublin. 

The Southampton theatre has met with so little success that the mana- 
ger W. J. A. Abington, M. A., & F. R. S , has published a letter threae 
ening to close it, unless the public are more liberal. 


A Miss Lyons a vocalist is about to appear in London. Her style is 
similar to Mrs. Waylett’s. 


The Berlin opera house has been destroyed by fire. It had been built 
100 years. 


The handsome new theatre at Bridport was totally consumed by fire 
on Tuesday week. All the scenery, dresses, and appointments were des- 
troyed. The origin of the disaster is not known. 


A Hamburgh paper contains an announcement from Signor Hillier, 
the manager of Ducrow’s celebrated equestrian company, in which hein- 
torms the public, that through the severe losses he has sustained since his 
arrival in Hamburg, he is compelled to sell his horses, theatrical proper- 
aies, dresses, &c., in order to pay his creditors, and take his company 
back to England. 


The new steam-ship, the Bentinck, quitted the port of Southampton on 
Thursday the 21st ult., with several English sethiihers engaged for the 
Theatre at Calcutta. Among them Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ormond and 
Mr. James Vining who is engaged as stage manager. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Woop.—These accomplished vocalists gave their 
services at Chapelthorpe Chapel, near Wakefield, on Sunday, Sept. 3ed, 
along with the vocal talent of the neighborhood, for a charitable object. 

Miss Heleu Faucit and Mr. Anderson are not at present engaged at 
either of the theatres royal. 

Mrs. Sterling, late of Drury Lane Theatre, is said to have received an 
advantageous offer to jsin the corps dramatique about to proceed to 


| Calcutta. 


Mr. Aymer, the celebrated American vaulter, broke his neck in at- 
tempting a double somerset at the circus of Mr. Batty. 

The success of Mr. Balfe’s new opera at the Princess's has induced 
Mr. Maddox, the lesee, to prolong his season, which has already reached 
the extraordinary length of 220 nights. 

Mr. D. H. Robson, manager of the Margate Theatre, in announcing 
the sudden termination of the season, for lack of public patronage, states 


| that Mrs Waylett’s musical talent only drew the sum of £12 2s. 6d. 


during the past six nights, leaving the director the half of the amount to 
meet the expenses of the company 

The Bristol Theatre is open, with Macready, Creswick, &-. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam bas been playing at Belfast—the Theatre was opened 
for a fortnight by T. Cunningham. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY, 
Avotner Epitor ror Concress.—William B. Kinney, Esq., editor 
of the Newark Daily Advertiser, has been nominated by the Whigs of 
the Essex District for Congress. 


Tremespous Conyiacrations at Manitta.—Captain Lovett, of 
ship Belvidera, from Maniila, arrived at Boston, reports that a severe 
conflagration broke out at Manilla about the last of March, which des- 
troyed sixteen hundred houses, and another on the Istof April, which al- 
so destroyed from sixteen hundred to two thousand houses. 


Peacugs.—Nineteen bundred and forty baskets (says the Philadelphia 
Mercury of Wednesday) brought up from Delaware city in the steamboat 
John Fitch. This fruit at this place is more abundant than it has ever 
been at any former season. Notwithstanding large quantities have been 
brought to market, the orchards now look as though none had been taken 
away. 

An application has been made to the “* Commanity’’ at Northampton 
to admit the widow of John C. Colt as a member. 


Waat Next? Acompany is about to be established in Londen, 
which for the sum of 20 guineas, or 500 francs, will transport travellers 
from London to Paris, take charge of them there for a month, and bring 
them back to London. These 500 francs will cover the expenses of the 
voyage, board and lodging in the best hotels in Paris, fifteen evenings at 
the thretre in the best seats, excursions to Versailles and St. Germainon 
the Railroads, &c. It is suid that the first departures wiil take place in 
about a fortnight. 


Brixoinc Water to Boston. This subject has again become one 
of great interest in Boston. A circular, signed by most respectable 
names has been issued inviting the formation of a company, under au- 
thority of a charter granted by the last legislature. 


Mile. Le Norman’s nephew, a sous-lieutenant in the army, is having 
her life writen. Her last prophecy was “ that Louis Philippe would 
not die [ting of the French.” 


American Boarp or Forgign Mission6, now holding its 24th annual 
session at Rochester, expended the following sums during the past year, 
for the Missions and purposes named, viz.: ‘* Missions to South Africa, 
1,600 64: Weat Africa, $6 529 32 ; Greece, $3,695 32; Turkey, $29,- 
237 59; Syria, $17,102 87; Nestorians of Persia, $16,722 92; do. of 
the Mountains, $7,121, 09; Bembay, $4,572 07 ; Almedmugger, $8.- 
271 @1; Madrass, $7,362 01; Madura, $22,494 25 ; Ceylon, $25,487 
00 ; Siam $8,428 98 ; Chine, $5.206 69 ; Singapore, $283 84; Borneo 
$7,719 63; Sandwich Islands, $40,443 66; Cherokees, $4620 99; 
Choctaws, $1,927 60 ; Pawnees, $793 78 ; Oregon, $3 043 33; Sioux, 
$1,753 32; Ojibwas, $2,080 18; Indians in New York, $2943 92, 
Abenequais, $347 00; Indian Missions generally, $317 80; Agencies; 
$7,372 53 ; do. in New York, $2,187 35 ; Miscellaneous expenses, in- 
cluding salaries, &c., &., $21,461 92. 


A large fire occurred at Newark on Wednesday week, destroying pro- 
perty valued at ten or twelve thousand doliars. No insurance, 


Svicipe. Mrs. Stratton of Northfield Farms, drowned herself on the 
15th of August in the Connecticut river. It is said the act was caused 
by hearing a Millerite preacher. 


A Mosument 10 FuLton is seriously talked of by the people of St. 
Louis. 


Suor sy Mistake. Two sons of Mr. Thomas Gray, of Breckenridge 
county, Kentucky, were hunting turkies on the 30th ult. One of them 
hearing a noise in the bushes, and supposing it to be a turkey, fired, and 
killed his brother on the spot. 


FricutroL. Threemen, Jos. Clark, Jos. Pettes, and Square Davis, 
engaged in blasting rocks, near the river, at Taunton, Massachussetts, 
charged a rock, but finding that the water had flowed in, they commenc: 
ed clearing it out, when the powder ignited and exploded, mutilating the 
arms of Davis so shockingly that amputation will be necessary, and 
frightfully mangling the heads and shoulders of Clark and Petites, The 
tecovery of either of them is doubtful. 


Water Spout. One of these extraordinary spectacles has been wit- 
nessed at New Orleans. From the “ great father of waters,’’ a huge 
column of mist and water arose in the shape of a balloon and ascended 
to the elevation of one thousand feet, as accurately as the eye could mea- 
sure, and then exploded and faded into nottingness. 


A Brack Jurnor.—A “ nigger” juror sat on the trial of civil suits, in 
which white men were the parties, the other day at Buffalo. His fellow 
jurors were all white men. 


Danie Wesster has been engaged as counsel) for the heirs of Ste- 
pben Girard, in their suit against the city of Philadelphia. 


On Woman! Three women were sent to the Louisville Workhouse, 
for being leagued with the three scoundrels who burned the beautiful and 
costly bridge across Beargrass Creek. They were known by the names 
of Sall ; Toothless Mary, and Long Nosed Poll. Talk of female angels 
after that ! 


. Tax Warren Morpers.—Carrer acevitrep. Afteran absence 


! 
| 


| on Thursday evening. 


| 


| 
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of about twenty-five hours, the jury cameinto the Court Room, at Belvi- 
dere, on Thursday, at half past two P.M., and rendered a verdict of not 
guilty. Carter was somewhat affected, and shed tears, almost the only 
sign of feeling he has exhibited during the trial. 


DreapruL. A female threw herself from the third story of the Work- 
house at New Orleans, falling on the pavement and mutilating herself 
dreadfully. She bad been committed for improper conduct. 


Tue Surrerers at Yorn, Pa.—We learn that Mr. McCabe was 
not expected to live over Friday night, mortification having taken place 
The others, Messrs. Childs, Pugh and Cooper, 


were doing remarkably well. 


Bertrand the bosom friend of Napoleon, arrived at New Orleans on 


| the 7th instant, from Havanna, accompanied by his son Napoleon. 


The vestry of St. James Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, have declar- 
ed all their unrented pews in the gallery free seats,and have ordered the 


Sexton to find seats for strangers both in the body of the church and gal- 
| leries. 


| 


Loxcevity. Elizabeth M. Cross, aged 112 years, died in Baltimore 
Jast Saturday week. Her descendants to the fifth generation followed 
her remains to the grave. 


Crors tn Canava.—Extract of @ letter dated from St. Haycinthe : 
“ The crops have been got in, in excellent order. The wheat crop is 
good. This country, which fer the last few years has been obliged to 


purchase at least 3000 barrels of flour a year for the bread of the people, 
will have flour to spare.” 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvenia has decided that it is an offence 
at common law to assist a female under age to escape from her father’s 
control, or to marry without his consent. 


Wrecx.—The brig Forrester, from Havre de Grasse for New York, 
with a cargo of coal, went ashore in a gale on Tuesday afternoon last, on 
Phenix Shoals. Vessel and cargo a total loss ; crew saved. 


Burglaries are becoming quite common in Buffalo. 


Srappive in 4 Raitroap Car. An insane man, under charge of a 
relative, and most strangely allowed to have possession of deadly 
weapons, stabbed three persons in a car on the Attica and Buffalo rail- 
road, ebout one o’clock on Thursday morning. Those most severely 
wounded were Mr. Lewis Joan, and Dr. J. H. Matthews, of Painesville, 


Ohio. The maniac escaped from his keeper by jumping from the cars, 
and had not been heard of. 


The Rev. Amos Lefevre, who about six or seven months ago was 
charged with the seduction of a young girl, one of his congregation, un- 
der most aggravated circumstances, has been tried in Bradford county, 
where the circumstance occurred, and convicted of administering poison 
to Miss Woodburn, with an intent to murder her. 


Tue Converse Cask.—A man named Barber has been arrested in 
New Orleans, charged with being the ringleader of the party who at- 
tempted to take the life of Mr. Converse a short time since. 


It is said that light will probably be shed upon the fate of John R. 
Downing, Sheriff of Washington County, Miss., whe disappeared mys- 
teriously from New Orleans some months since. 


Destructive Fire 1n Boston.—A destructive fire occurred in Bos- 
ton on Thursday the 14th instant. It broke out in a machine shop on 
Harrison Aveuue, and in a few minutes extended westerly to Washing- 
ton-street. The destructive element was however fortanately arrested 
before it crossed the street, and the houses on the eastern side were 
saved. Nearly twenty buildings were burnt and the loss must be very 
great. About one third only is insured. 


Satt Sprixc.—A valuable saline spring has been discovered at 
Clyde, in Wayne County. It has been discovered by analyzation, that 
the water will produce after the rate of one bushel of salt to every 
five gallons of brine. 


A race came off at Camden on Saturday, between a tin canoe paddled 
by Indians, and a race boat. The paddles won the race by two boats 
lengths. Distance 2 1-2 miles. 


An anti-Mormon convention has been called at Carthage Miss. to con- 
sider the propriety of taking defensive measures in relation to the Mor- 
mons. 


Intelligence has been received from the Exploring Expedition to the 
Oregon territory, dated July 26th. They expected to reach the mouth 
of the Columbia by the 1st of October, thus making their trip with ease 
before the bad weather commences. 


Mr. Samuel Parsons, of Baltimore, was found on Friday morning, in 
his cellar, with his throat cut, and in astate of putrefaction. The razor 
with which he performed the deed was found in his band. Mr. Parson’s 
family were absent from town, and he was last seen on Tuesday the 6th 
Instant. 


Forerry. Mr. Samuel] Winston, who kept a shoe store in Richmond 


Virginia, has been guilty of forgeries toa large amount and fled, He 
was a member of the Church and’a man of family. 
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The census of Chicago, Llinojis, has just been completed, and the po- 
pulation is 7,580. The census of 1840 showed the number of inhabitants 
to be 4,853. Consequently there has been an increase of 2,728, in two 
years. 

Parponep. Margaret Murphy, a notorious receiver of stolen goods, 
has been pardoned by Governor Porter ! after a short imprisonment. 


Ceal has been sent to market as follows, this season: 
From Pottsville 428,220; Little Schuylkill 20,524 ; Lehigh 131,666 tons. 


The default of the St. John, N. B., City Chamberlain amounts to up- 
wards of $41,000. 


No fact better illustrates the progress of the United States than this : 
In 1790 the revenue from the general pest office was $37.935—in 1840, 
$4,378,313. 


Scaspatous Tuert.—We learn by the New Orleans papers. that 
Marshal B-rtrand has been robbed of a small leather trunk, containing 
valuable documents relative to the history of the Empire. He had it on 
board « towboat, but, upon collecting his baggage in town, this particu- 
lar trunk could not be found. Every effort has been made for the pur- 


pose, but unsuccessfully. 


Two Iroa Steamers for revenue cutters, are building for the United 


States Government, at Pittsburg. Their small boats, it would seem, are 
also to be iron. 


Yevtow Fever at New Ornveans.—At the Charity Hospital on the 
10:h September, 6 yellow fever patients were admitted, 2 were discharg- 
ed and 4 died. Remaining, 41. yellow fever patients. The deaths re- 
ported at New Orleans during the week ending the 9th inst. were 106, 
of which 50 were by yellow fever. 


The first steam-boat that ever passed between Toronto and Quebec ar- 
rived there a short time since in three days, with seven hundred barrels 
of flour on board and several passengers. She was built expressly for 
the navigation of the Long Sault Rapids, and the Rapids of Lachine. 
There is now opened to vessels of her class a navigation from the Sea to 
Chicago (Lake Michigan) a distance of nearly one thousand miles. 


Curar Exovcu.—Peaches are selling in Obio at one shilling a bushel. 
Willis Hall has been nominated as clerk of the County of Albany. 


A New Woollen Factory has just gone into operation at Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Firnz at Bripegzport.—The extensive carriage establishment of 
Messrs. Mott & Burr, situated in State street, Bridgeport, Conn., was 
totally destroyed by fire on Saturday evening abuut 8 o'clock. 


As Air Locx.—We have seen, says the Springfield Republican, 
a very curious lock at Mr. Bemis’s hardware-store ; it is the invention of 
a gentleman of Beverly in this State, and is intended more especially for 
Banks and stores. To unlock it, it is first necessary to charge the bar- 
rel of the key with air, by a small air pump. 
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MARRIED. 


On the 17th inst., by the Rev. E. Jacobs, Stephen D. Skidmore to Sarah Ana 
Bonnington. 

At Hyannis, Mass., Alexander Folger to Abby Freeman. 

On the 13th inst., by the Rev. Abraham Mesler, Seymour C. Troutman to Ann 
Field Ten Eyck. 

On the 13th inst,, by the Rev. Charles Martin, J. Murdock Watson to Elizabeth 
Baker Rickers. 
m the 13th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Davis, Sidney T. Smith, to Miss Caroline D. 

issam. 
4 = Nw 27th of July, by the Rev. George Benedict, Charles Platt to Mary Van- 

erbilt. 

On the 13th inst., by the Rev. Alexander Muppiatti, James P. Fagan to Cathe- 
rine A. Colgan. 

On the 19th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Johnson, David Cole to Miss Rachel Turner. 

At Syracuse, on the 14th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Taggart, Franklin J. Otterson 
to Marietta Deane, of Raynham Mass., 

At Oberlin, on the 7th inst., by President Mahan, Rev. Horace Taylor te Miss 
Catherine M. Snow. 

On the 19th inst., by the Rev. James A. H. Cornell, John F. Cornell to Miss 
Elizabeth Hall. 

On the 19th inst., by the Rev. N. J. Marselus, Joseph Mount to Eliza Gibson. 
On the 13th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Burns, Mr. Patrick Cambell to Ann Smith. 
Moe the 15th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Hardenburg, William Fletcher to Mary Aan 

awrence. 


On the 18th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright. James W. Wilson, to Josephine 
Denison. 


At St. John’s Chapel, on the 8th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Edmund 
Baldwin to Sophia S. Griswold. 


a 


DIED, 


On the 16th inst., El zabeth Ashley, aged 66 year. 

On the 16th inst., Arabella McRae, in the 54th year of her age. 

On the 17th iost., William F. Gates aged 37 years. 

Oa the 17th inst., Miss Joanna Y. Marsh, aged 43 years. 

On Friday last, in Howell township, N. J., Helen C. Bennet, aged 13 years. 
At Adamsville, Md., on the 6th inet., George Francis, Esq., aged 64 years. 
In Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 6th inst., Etizabeth Pallister, aged 56 years. 
On Monday, Molly Wilson, in the 75th yeer of her age. 

At Bergen Poiat, N.J. on the 16th inst, Peter D. Latourette, aged 24 years. 
On the 19th iust, Samuel Oscar Howe, aged 32 years. 

On the 19th inst, John Tice in the 69th year of his age. 

On Tuesday, Stephen Waterbury, 1a the 66th year of his age. 

At Williamsburg, Va. on the Lith inst, Jordan Robinson, aged 39 years 
On the 18\h iast., William Conklin, sear, aged 50 years. 

On the 17th inst, Mrs. Auna Carhart. 
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WATCHES. 


THE largest and most spleadid assortment of Watches in the 

City, is to be found at the subscriber’s.—As he is constantly re- 

ceiving all desctiptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 

from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ena- 

bled to offer @ larger assortment, and at much less prices at retail, than 

any other house in the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. All Watches warranted te 

keep good time, or the money returned. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and war- 
ranted, lower than at any other place in the Cig. 

G. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, 
anl2 Wholesale and retail, 4) Wall-street, up stairs. 
J. G, AMBLER, DENTAL SURGEON, 
REMOVED FROM NO. 8, PARK PLACE, TO 65, WHITE ST., CORNER 
OF 379, BROADWAY. 


Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, would respectfullly 
inform his friends, the former patrons of Ambler & Kingsbury, we 
public, that he has removed from No. 8, Park Place to No. 65, 
street, corner of 379, Broadway, where he continues the practice of his 
profession, both surgical and mechanical, at the following reduced priogd : 

Gold Filling from 1 to $2; Tin Filling 50 cents to $1; Tooth on 
from 3 to $5; Teeth Regulated from 1 to $20; Teeth on Gold 
from 2 to $6 each; Upper Set from 30 to $10; Entire Set from 78 to 
$100; Artificial Palates from 25 to $100; and all other operations at 
equally reduced rates, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture and insert his premium 
Siliceous Metallic Teeth, whieh received the highest premium awarded 
by the American Institute, (4 GoLD MEDAL) as well as the unqualified 
approbation of numerous professional gentlemen; among others are the 
following :— 

Valentine Mott, M.D., A. H. Stevens, M.D., E. Kingsbury, M.D., 
J. K. Rogers, M.D., C. Perkins, M.D., Jno. Torry, M.D., P. Simpson, 
M.D., W.G. Eadie, M.D., E. Clark, M.D. 

The public are invited te call and examine his specimens, testimo- 
nials, &c. 








TESTIMONIALS. 
(From the Rev. T. M. Leavenworth.) 

Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: The set of Teeth made by you for a member 
of my family have been worn abeut one year, and give entire satisfaction. 

The patient feels grateful to you for restoring her health, which had 
been much impaired from the want of masticating powers, and we can all 
appreciate her greatly improved appearance. I shall have great plea- 
sure in commending you to any one who may become interested in secu- 
ring the services of a Dentist whose operations so well recommend them- 
selves, Very sincerely yours, &c. T. M. LEANENWORTH. 

New York, July 14, 1843. 

Dr. Ambler—Dear Sir: In answer to.yoar enquiries respecting your 
operations upon the Teeth which have come under my own immediate 
notice, in my own as well as in other families on the island, it gives me 
pleasure to state that they have been well performed, and given entire 
satisfaction. Very respectfully yours, E. CLARK, M. D. 

Staten Island, July 8, 1843° Jy20 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, — 


The Annual Course of Lectures in this College will be commenced on 
Wednesday, lst November, 1843, and continued until Ist March, 1844. 


Avexanper H. Stevens, M. D., President and Emeritus, Professor 
of Sargery. 

Josgrs M. Suita, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. 


Jous B. Beck, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Juris- 


ence. 

Joun Torrey, M. D., Professsor of Chemistry and Botany. 
Roszrt Watts, Jr., M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Wuraap Parker, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 


Cuanpier R. Gitmas, M. D., Professor of ™stetrics and the Disea- 
ses of Women and Children. 


James Quackzensoss, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


Matriculation fee $5. Fee for the full Course of Lectures by all the 
Professors, $94; but the Students are not required to take out all the 
tickets during one Session. Dissecting Room Ticket, (optiona!)| $5 
Graduation fee, $25. 

A Surgical aud Medical Clinique is beld at their College every Mon- 
day throughout the year. 

A Course of Lectures on Special Subjects will be delivered in the Cel- 
lege during the month of October, commencing on the first Monday.— 
This course will be free to the Matriculated Students of this College. 

Price of Board in this city, $2 50 to $3 per week. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 67 Crosby st., New York. 426 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BROTHER JONATHAN MONTHLY LIBRARY, No. 3. | BROTHER JONATHAN MONTIILY LIBRARY—No. 4. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT 


To those who wish to acquire a Knowledge of the 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 25 Cents a Copy--Five Copies for One Dollar, 


FRENCH 


Without a Master! 


ON THE ROBERTSONIAN METHOD, 
In Six easy Lessons. 
(THIRD EDITION.} 

Mz. Rorertson, an eminent English scholar, spent his whole 
life in acquiring a perfect knowledge of, and teaching the 
French language ; and in the end he produced such a simple 
and at the same time most singularly thorough explanation of 
the French idiom and pronunciation as to render it entirely un- 
necessary for those who use his work to employ the services of 
a teacher. 

All the English critics concede that a person may lear to 
speak the French language in a very short space of time by an 
attentive perusal of this little work ; and at the same time the 
learner is preparing himself for the study of the grammar, 
should he wish to acquire perfect composition. 

It is well known that for all practical purposes, an English- 
man or an American, only wishes to converse in French, and 
to be able to read the language. For such acquisition, the pre- 
sent work is eminently calculated ; and we do not hesitate to 
say that a person going to France, who is entirely ignorant of 


the language, may learn enough on his voyage, with the aid of | 


this little book, to enable him to converse in Freach easily, on 
his arrival. It is therefore the most useful work on the French 
language ever issued from the press. 

The prevalent notion that it is impossible to impart French 
without a teacher, appears to have arisen from the lugubrious 
attempts of grammarians who have undertaken to explain the 
pronunciation of the language. No human intellect could pos- 
sibly digest, and bring to bear on the words of the language, 
the pages of unintelligible rules and ill-organised observations 
they have amassed with this view. In the present course of les- 
sons this prolixity has been carefully avoided ; and whilst no use- 
less detail has been introduced, every essential point is fully ex- 
plained and brought prominently before the observation of the 
learner. French words being written in most cases exactly as 
they should be pronounced, there is nething to prevent the ac- 
quisition of their pronunciation by theory ; and the generality 
of persons who study the language, by relying upon the ear 
that deceives them at every step, and by losing sight of the 
theory, neglect the only certain means whereby they can ac- 
quire a really good pronunciation. 

The present is from the fourth Brussels edition, edited by A. 
H. Monrerru, Esq., and it may not be amiss to state that three 
very heavy editions have been sold in England since the first of 
April. 

The whole SIX LESSONS will be published complete in 


one number of the Brorwer Jonatuan Monruty Lisrary, at 
the low price of 25 cents, or five copies for one dollar. 


Five copies will be sent by mail for one dollar. 
The usual discount made to Newsmen. 


The postage on the work—it being issued in the form a two 
sheet periodical—cannot exceed five cents in any part of the 
Union; and under 100 miles it will be only three cents. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassaw street, New York. 


IN PRESS, 
AND WILL BE PUBLISHED 


On FRIDAY NEXT, Sept. 29:h, the Fourth Number of the Brother 


Jonathan Monthly Library—containing 


The Traduced. 


A NEW NOVEL, 


BY N. MITCHELL, ESQ. 
Author ef “* The Fatalist,” “ The Fortunes of Godolphin,” &«. 
Price 124 cents a copy—10 copies for $1. 

An extraordinary work—-we spcak from our own feelings, and 
without the slightest knowledge of the author. As a noyel or ro- 
mance, we pronounce it one of the most powerful we have read fora 
length of time. Its interest is sustained throughout in a most skilful 
manner.—Blackwood'’s Magazine. 

WILSON AND COMPANY, 
162 Nassan-street, New York. 


New Novel by Miss Pickering. 


Cousin Hinton ; 


OR 


FRIEND, OR FOE? 

By Miss ELLEN PICKERING, author of ‘“‘ Nan Darrell,” “ The 
“Fright,” &c. &c. 

This is decidedly the best novel Miss Pickering has written. It was 
received by the last European steamer, and will be published EARLY 
NEXT WEEK complete in one number of the Brother Jonathan 
Monthly Library. Owing to the nnusua! length of this novel, it will 
make an extraordinary thick number of the Library, but the price 
will be uniform with all our novels, viz: 124 cents for single copies, 
or ten copies for one dollar. 


WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New York. 


The 2d number of the Monthly Library contains the 


Old Man of Haarlem, 


A NEW NOVEL, 
By THe ceLesraTep Aurtuor or “tue Temrrer anp THE TemPreD.” 
Price 12} cents—10 copies for $1. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of Brotuen Jonatuas, the 


18th Number of the 2d Volume 


OF THE AMERICAN RE-PRINT OF THE 


LONDON LANCET. 


Price SIX CENTS per copy, or THREE DOLLARS a year. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Pablishers. 


PRANKLIN SALT-WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN, 


The proprietors having availed themselves of the experience of the 
past year, and conformed to the suggestions of many of their subscribers, 
beg leave now to present to them, and the public in general, the most 
complete arrangements for public and private bathing. shower-baths upon 
an improved principle, and boys’ swimming-school, that were ever offer- 
ed to public patronage. Having established a constant and tho 
succession of salt water, all surface matter is completely excluded. 

The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of 
Castle Garden Bridge. Books are open for the season snbscription, and 
the inspection of citizens and strangers is respecctfully solicited. jy 1 


To Inventors and Patentees. 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercuants’ Excuaneg, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their professio#, 
attend to the drawing iy aaa for obtaining patents, both in this 
country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 
will execute al] drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W. & J. have had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are familiar wiih the Operation of the new laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 
persons who wish te apply for patents, by calline as above. 


Wew York, May 19, 1843. m27'f 
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For the Week Saturday, September 30 \ 
A Saunter in the North West, by _, Destruction of a City - 
C. Donald MacLeod 113 | Ruth Elder.............-.+-- 132 7 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit 117 | Audubon—The American Na- = | 
Charity versus Ice Cream 
The Brother Jonathan........127 Dark Hours, by Mrs. St. John 136 
Fizz—Pop—Whizz.......... 128 | Boffalo Hunt P| 
The National Repeal Conven- | The Loquacious Kentuckian. . . I’ A 
i 129| The Repeal of the Union, by 
The Agricultural State Fair....129 | Thomas Hood 


Literary Notices 130 | Attempted Assassination of 


130| George III 
131 | Local News 


131 | General Summary 
Van Buren Meeting 131 ' Naval 


© Price, Three Dollars a Year — Two Copies for Five Dollars. 
For Four Months Subscription, (a complete Volume,) One Dollar. 


—— 
NEW-YORK: 
PUBLISHED BY EDWARD STEPHENS. 
162 Nassau-Street. 
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A NEW VOLUME 


or THE & 


” 


BROTHERS JONATHAN. | 


On Satutday, September 24; the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 
moth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 
nity#6 express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- 
esived since it has fallen into their hands. They started withthe avowed | 

i ptention of makirg ““ BROTHER JONATHAN” the best, the most 

interesting aud useful of its class, and they point to the last volume with | 
confideriag, and not a little pride, as affording proof that they have re- 
deemed their promise. : 

They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has 
attended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have ples. | 

4 stating that arrangements are now completed which will enable 

m t» edd. such new and important features to the paper, as cannot 

ail to increase its interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably 


THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER | 
IN THE COUNTRY, 
It Will be the aim of the proprietors ef the “‘ BROTHER JONA- | 


THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- | 


tive TALENT, afd thus be less dependent upon imported literature to | 
Gill its colamns. There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 
ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 


proper encouragement,—the Senior Editor, 


JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 

than whom, a gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
od, more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
perintend the Literary department of the “BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
and the News and general department is confided to an associate Editor, 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- 
ng able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- | 
butors: 

Mrs. Ann S. StePHeEns, 


Mrs. SicouRNEY, Miss Louisa Barton, } 
Mrs. T. J. Fannuam, C. Donatp Macteop, 


And the celebrated 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield | 


Having so much talent engaged upon the paper, the greater portion of 


Mies E. S. Pratt, 


each number will necessarily be original, se that the creatn only of the 
Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 
A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, | 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring 
nere and elsewhere. The Drama, the Mysicat Wont, the Livena- 
ry, Artistic and Scientiric departments will receive full attention from 
persons competent to forma judgment ‘upon those subjects; and in 
all our critical notices, we shall endeayor to be guided by a feeling of 
fairness and impartiality. The “BROTHER JONATHAN ” will thus 


combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 


Literary and Family Newspaper. 


Is published every Saturday morning, at 1628 Nassau-street, New York. 
TERMS 

The Brotuer Jonaruan is published weekly on an immense mam. 

mothsheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 

octavo pages. The fifty.two numbers comprise three yearly volumes 


The Brother Jonathan | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


vided. 


of 544 pages each, commencing Jon~the First of January, First of 
ay, and First of September eo ~ 
Price, ONE DOLEAR PER VOLUME vof four méths—or 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. fr te XS 


+ 
INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING, 
In order to indace Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following libéral offers ;— a/ % 
Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years. / }\ 
Seven ps 3 } 
Fifteen 7 
Twenty 10 
US" Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be pos. 
paid in full, or franked by-the ‘Post Master according to law. 
charged»with postage are not taken from the post office. 


O@’The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
tion of the term’ paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 


The Postage Om this sheet is—within a hundred miles, or within the 
State, on 4 CEST} over onc hundred miles and out of the State, 14cunts. 


EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


“ 
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STATE OF NEW YORK, ; 

Seeretary’s Office, Albany, August 15, 1843. 

THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 

YORK—Sur :—Notice is hereby given, that at the next 1 

election tv be held on the Tuesday succeeding tye first Monday of Novem- 

ber next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: A Senator for 

the first Senatorial Distriet, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by 

the expiration of the term of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Thirteen Members of 


| Assembly, a Sheriffin the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will 


expire on the last day of December next. A County Cierk in the phe 
of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term will expire on the said day. Ande 
Coroner in the. place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will expire oa 
said day. Yours respectfully, 
S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 
Saenirr’s Orrice, 
New York, August 19, 1843. 
The above is pablished pursuant to the notice of the Secretaty of 
State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and pro- 
MONMOUTH B. HART, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
week until the election. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. 5, title 3d., 
part Lst., 104. e2 law6t 


BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE UNITED STATES, — 
CLIREHUGHA’S 
TRICOPHEROUS, 


;OR} 
PATENT MEDICAL COMPOUND 
FOR THE 


HUMAN HATR, 


It is acknowledged by thousands, who use it daily, to be the only 
remedy to PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore that hair which hag 
fallen off or become thin—to PREVENT GREY HAIR—to cure and 
remove every appearance of SCURF and DANDRUEF from the hait, 
and to keep the hair in the most healthy, soft and glossy state, yet free 
from ali oily and greasy appearance. ' 

What is here promised will be warranted, under a forfeit of $500—and 
the professional reputation of the proprietor is deemed sufficient that 
everything like quackery is discarded, in proof of which the proprietor 
can refer to hundreds in New York, and the agent to a great number in 
this city, who. have experienced the most successful results. 

Private rooms for gratuitous advice on all diseases of the skin connec. 
ted with the growth of the hair. 


Principal office 205, Broadway, near St. Paul’s church. aul2 


MUSIC TYPE FOR SALE, 
AT HALF PRICE. 
i> A well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonpareil MUSIC, 


TYPE, of Lothian’s cast, but little worn, can be had at half the 
usual! price, by application at this office. tf 





